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pI BB A BRB * Three bunches a penny, primroses!’ * How so?’ 
mney maine ue. ed vo. abet and The echo pstnd in the mart, ‘ The levers have not come yet, and without them he could not leave the 
gla’, Cam gee And the simple ‘ cry’ often uncloses coast. Meanwhile, be cautious; take care Jest your absence should be re- 

Ly N.Y. OLD CRIES, The worldly bars grating man’s heari. marvel by “we men; return to them now, and if anything occur, I will 
‘ed 5 ine et a make a signal tor you.’ 

OE Sat 4 COR, We reflect, we contrive, and we reckon The landlord's advice was well-timed, forl found that the party were al- 

' Oh, dearly do I love ‘ Old Cries’ How best we can gather up wealth ; ready becomiag impatient at my delay, and wondering what had cansed it, 
| Ashburtes, That touch my heart and bid me look — We go where bright finger-posts beckon ‘ They say, comrade,’ said a short-set, dark- eatared Breton, whose black 
Del. ~ en ts’ plucked ’neath oy es skies ‘Till we wander from Nature and Health. beard and moustache leit litle vestige of a human face visible—' they say that 

nd ‘ Watercresses’ from the brook. the cavalry of the Guard give themselves airs with us marines, and that our 
1t may be vain, it may be weak, But the ‘old cry’ shall burst on our scheming company is not good enough for them; is this the case 1’ ” 

, Tv list when common voices speak, The song of ‘ Primroses’ shall tlow, : * It is the first time } have beard the remark,’ replied 1; ‘ and I hope it may 
rk. But rivers with their broad, deep course, And ‘Three bunches a penny’ set dreaming be the last ; with us of the eighth, | know, such a feeling never existed sandyet 
ool. Pour from a mean and unmarked source; Of all that we loved lung ago. . we thought ourselves inferior to our neighbours,’ 

—., And so my warmest tide of soul ; ‘Thea why did you leave us just now 7’ grumbled ‘out two or three in a 
oe th From strange unheeded springs will roll. kt brings visions of meadow and mountain, breath. 

@ above Of valley, and streamlet, and hiil, * You shall know that presently,’ said I, smiling; at the same time I arese 

44. ‘Old cries,’ ‘old cries’—there is rot one When life’s ocean but played in a fountain— io open the door— You may bring in the Burgundy pow, Master Joseph ; 

But hath a mystic tissue spun Ah, would that it sparkled so still! we are all ready for it.’ , 

Around it, flinging on the ear A hearty cheer welcomed this speech, and many a rude hand ws : 
a eae A magic hone eh and dear, {t conjures back shadowless hours, forth to gracp mine ; at the same lastaet the best, heseritale Tvean tole 

From ‘ Hautboys,’ pottled in the sun, When we threaded the wild forest way-, cessity of the moment, entered with a basket containing six botides, whore 

1. To the loud wish that cometh when When our own hand went seeking the flowers, cobwebbed necks and crusted surface bespoked the choicest bin of the cellar. 
which wilt The tune of midnight ‘ waits’ is done, And our own lips were shouting their praise. * Macon! gentlemen,’ said he, drawing the cork of a flask wih all the steadi- 
ith Anal matey Manan, guaemen, The perfume and tint of the blossom nah nasal fw no are pron de ey said the short onli 

ich nd a happy new year.’ “ee : aa ‘ Ah, parb'cu ! a generous grape, too,’ said the short sailor, who spoke first 
iling from a a a ee ey glen ; as he drained his glass and re-fitled it, * Allons, comrades, ‘ The bihperer wt 
jon. The clear spring dawn is breaking, and there cometh with the ray, eek ae ‘ The Emperor,’ repeated each voice in turn even to the poor landlord, whose 
2 17,00. 9 The siripling boy with ‘shining face’ and dame in ‘hodden grey ;’ As warm and as bounding as then. caution — stionger than his loyalty. . saline 
y 7 Re ” Rude melody is breathed by all-——young—old—the strong and weak, ‘ Three bunches a penny, primroses,’ ‘The Emperor, and may heaven preserve him!’ said the dark whiskered 
17 ae From manhood with its burly tone, and age with treble squeak. ‘ Three bunches a penny ’ come buy , fellow, 

7, «gy Forth come the little busy ‘Jacks,’ and forth come little ‘ Gills,’ A blessing on all the spring posies r * The Emperor, and may heaven forgive him!’ said the host, who this time 
g. 7, Dec. 7 As thick and quick as working ants about their summer hills, And good will to the poor ones who ‘cry.’ uitered the true sentiments of his heart, without knowing it, 

of : | With baskets of all shapes and makes, of every size and sort, ™ — - y ‘ Forgive him !’ roared three or tour together ; ‘ Forgive him what?’ 
it. 7) Jant7 Away they trudge, with eager step, through alley, street, and court. ‘ Lavender, sweet Lavender,’ ‘For not making thee an admiral of the fleet,’ said he landlord, slapping 

17, “Wy A spicy freight they bear along, and earnest is their care, With ‘ Cherry Ripe’ is coming the stout sailor familiarly on the shoulder. 

f “9 To guard it like a tender thing from morning’s nipping air, While the droning beetles whirr ‘ A burst of rude laughter acknowledged the success of this speech, and by 
milter And though our rest be broken by their voices sbrill and clear. And merry bees are humming. common censent the host was elected one of the company, As the wine be- 
») are of the There’s something in the om ree cry ’ we dearly love to hear. gan to work upon the party, the dark fellow, whose grade of sergeant was 

Tis old familiar music when ‘the old woman runs’ ‘ Lavender, sweet Lavender, merely marked by a gold cord un his cuff, and which had hitherto escaped m 

Tt without With ‘ One a penny, two a penny, Hot Cross Buns.’ Oh, pleasant is the ‘ crying ; notice, assumed the leadership, and recounted some stories of his life, which, 
rr 4 Full many a cake of dainty make has gained a good renown, While the rose-leaves scarcely stir, treating of a service so novel to me in all its details, were sufficiently inter- 
eet, Or We all have lauded ‘ gingerbread’ and ‘parliament’ done brown; And downy moths are flying. esting, though the materials themselves were slight and unimportant, 

}South st But when did luscious ‘ Banburies,’ or even ‘Sally Lunns,’ : One feature struck me in particular though all he said, gave a character 

— Ere yield such merry chorus theme as ‘ one a penny buns,’ Oh, dearly do I love ‘ old cries,’ most distinctive to the service he belonged w, and totally unlike what I had 

3 The pomp of palate that may be like old Vitellius ted, Your ‘ Lilies all a blowing, observed among the soldiers of the army. Wath them the armies of ali Euro 
lavre onthe Can never feast as mine did on the sweet and fragrant bread, Your blossoms blue still wet with dew, were accounted the enemy—the Austrian, the Russian, and the Malian, and 
, When quick impatience could not wait to share the early meal, ‘Sweet Violets all a growing. the Prussian, were the foes he had met and conyeured in so many fields ot glory, 
Ie. and Oct. Ex ored the pile of ‘ Hot Cross Dees. and dared to snatch and steal. ° . medepom The he felt in his gene, was JT 4 natural been oe oy involy- 
uly,and Nor sou! must be uncouth as a Vandal’s, Goth's, or Hun’s, ) happy were methinks, , however, no hatred enemy, any desire to courage 
grand Dec. That loveth not the melody of ‘One a penny buns. whe ag: the a any, os _s . okie skill. ' With the sailor of the empire, however, there was but one an- 
tan ‘Ja ud alee poy wink, winks tagonist, — that one he detested with his whole heart—England was a word 
‘be supplied There was a man in olden time , which sti his passion from its very inmost recesses, and made his blood 
tended fo Andatroubadour was he, Oh, what had | to do with cares boil with intense excitement. The gay insolence uf the soldier—treating the 
nthe expet- * Whose passing chant and lilting rhyme That bring the frown and furrow, pa ree as a thing of ease and certainty—had no resembiance to the collected 
, New York Had mighty charms for me. « When ‘ Walnuts’ and ‘ Fine mellow pears,’ coletioal re oman ot pega tan oo ae — were a4 buch a8 
ts, Havre. Beat Catalani thorough. u 88 or y evidence incontestible. Victories on land 
‘ETS. My eyes grew big with a sparkling stare, Pea Giatii G64 tors * “a a poe *rongly Me Nao a ao ae as -_ es ro 

And my heart began to swell ull dearly do I love ‘ old cries,’ ae contro r de on of those w 

area When! heard his loud song filling the air And always turn to hear them : them of a share of their count:y’s praise, and made the hazardous career they 
+ fee About ‘ Young lambs to sell.’ And though they cause me some few sighs, follo wed one of the most secondary interest in the eyes of France. 

. 6, April 6 His flocks were white as the falling snow, Those sighs do but endear them, A more perfect Powers yoy of this mingled jealousy and hate could not 
6 May 6 With collars of shining gold, as as be found than Pau! Dupont, the ver in command of this litde party. He 
6, June 6 And I chose from the pretty ones, ‘all of a row,’ My heart is like the fair sea-shell, was a Breton, and carried the ruling trait of his province into the in 
built in the With a joy that was untold. , Pt oer oh init; « feature of his conduct, Bold, blunt, courageous, open- hearted, and feasions; 

"oth of esch Oh, why did the gold become less bright, mem od il) hive: where it may dwell, but passionate to the verge of madness when thwarted, and untorgiviag in his 

Why did the soft fleece lose its white, Some power Gin lives to win i. vengeance when insulted; he only believed in Brevagny, and for the rest of 

h whatever And why did the child grow old? When music fills the shell no more, France he — as litle as for Switzerland. His whole life had been spent 

: ; "Twill be all crush’d and ‘ at sea, until about two years previous, when from boatswain he was promot- 
we Ree 4 Twas a blythe bold song, the old man sung, Pe ja Bg tate tar a ed to be a sergeant of the ‘ Marines of the Guard’—a step he regresied 

ve The words came fast, and the echoes rung, "Pili he alt ecid end cimuend. day, and was now actually petitioning to be restored to his old , even at 

Merry and free as @‘ marriage bell ; : the sacrifice of pay and rank—such was the impression a short lite ashore had 
or to And a right good troubadour was he, Oh, vain will be the hope to break made on him, and so complete his contempt tor any service save that in blue 
For the hive never swarmed to the chinking key, Its last and dreamless slumbers, water. 
As the wee things did, when they gathered in glee, When ‘ Old Cries’ coffe and fail to wake Cr ” , 
memes mans : ot Beige : ; . rts ‘Come, old “ sea-wolf,”’—such was the sobriquet Panl went a 
To his eloquent ‘cry ’—‘ Young lambs to sell. Its deep and fairy numbers, his comrades—‘ thou art dull to-night,’ said an old sadlor witha as whhe 
ster to To- ~ noe — it hath on as ~~ ™ , aygpow ; “ heres t corn thes oo low of heart —— ody: an 
ith my holiday pence and my holiday play— J : What wonder, comrade, if | am so,’ retorted Paul, gruffly, ‘ shore 

, tonchieg I wonder if | could listen again, TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS,’ service is bad enough, not to make it worse by listening to such yarns as these 

every As I listened then to that old man’s strain. Continued from Albion of July 6 we have been hearing, about platoons and squadrons—ot charges here and 

rect, every — a counter-marches there. Ventre a’ enfer! that may amuse those Who never 
And there was a ‘cry,’ in days gone by, CHAPTER LXXY, saw a broadside or a boarding, but as tor me————Look ye, comrade !’ here 

TON. That ever came when my pillow was nigh; AN OLD SAILOR oF ‘ THE EMPine” he addressed himselt to me, laying his great hand on my shoulder as he spoke, 
, When tired and spent, | was passively led No circumstance of any interest occurred on my journey to Marboruf; my until ye can bring your mouuted lines to charge up to the mouth Of s bauery, 

:., Toron o By a mother’s hand to my own sweet bed— passport, made outin my own name asa sous-officier on leave, secured me Senne Sapp ene een ye wae = tell your stories at By old sailors 
-_ My lids grew heavy—my glance was dim, against any interruption or delay ; and on the third evening I reached the lit- BB bere 9 wm eee ~~~ =o Guest, couse of ems 

on Li As I yawned in the midst of a cradle hymn— tle way-side cabaret, about a league beyond the town, where I was informed | ; ay Oe Seay penne, a eens ee eee 
D.) When the watchman’s echo lull’d me quite by the Count that the Abbe would await me. ms pet Bek Aine to fais pee. 

With ‘ Past ten o'clock, and a starlight night.’ To my surprise, however, I discovered that the hotise was occupied b Whe told you thes 7.0086 ual, stewnly; ‘ety cast you sheer ef, G58 

Port Hope } : - P Y 4/ leave me w lay alongside of my enemy my own way 7’ 

ie detachment ol the ‘ Marines of the Guard,’ pfoceeding from Marbut to the ‘ y y y, y 

ete Well I remember the hideous dream, coast: with these, assuming the ‘ Camaraderi¢, of the service, | s oon made You must not call me by such & mame,’ said “™ we ail serve the = 

When | struggled in terror, and strove to scream, acquaintance, and being possessed of some information about the army, my oes have no enemies save his, Come, Paul, us have a cup ot w 
i, As I took a wild leapo’er the precipice steep, company was at once coveted by the sailors, who had noo riunity of | - lL Aoon 
Aad convulsively flung off the incubus sleep— ing the events of the campai ‘ a Agreed—an he promise to tell no more tales of dragoons and hussars, and 
How I loved to behold the moonshine cold, The flurried manner and the over-solicitous desire of the landlord to please euch Dike entte, Vil drink with you. Bab! it’s not Coristian-like to fight s- 
lllume each well-known curtain-fold, did not escape me ; but taking the first opportunity that offered, I followed him horseback —it's only fit tor Turks and Arabs; but for men that are made to 
And how I was soothed by the watchman’s warning, into his room, and closed the door behind me. stand fast on their own stoat timbers, they have no need of four-footed beasts to 
Of ‘ Past three o'clock, and a moonlight morning.’ ‘ Has he arrived?’ said J, assuming at once the tone of one with whom|“™ ‘ogi’ said L locating “—— J ea oe 
sock there need be no secrecy. , ' £ ou consent, instead, to tell us some 
“the above Oh, there was music in this old ‘ cry,’ ‘Ha, you are the Captain, then; and I was right,’ said he, not replying to al aie adventarss, | promise faithtully not to trouble you with one of 
Whose deep rough tones will never die ; my question, but showing that he was aware who | was. But in an instant |" ) ant 
ge, 98 Os No rare serenade will put to flight he resumed—‘ Alas ! no, sir; the orders to have quarters ven men |... __ bats like @ man,’ said Paul, evidently flattered by the successfal asser- 
fand P - ’ ’ q ready tor ten men fb ~ 
EL chant — oa ‘a stormy night.’ reached me yesterday ; and though J told his messenger that he might come in = +g Pa —_— ; ‘and now if the host will let us have some more 
e ‘watchmen of the city’ are gone, safety, the marines never noticing any traveller, he hasevidently been airaid| 47 » ented 

i Seated The church-bell speaketh, but speaketh alone; to venture. This is the 10th, om the 12th the vessel is to be o ‘he. —s re ay,’ cried several together, ‘ replenish the basket once more.’ 

We hear no voice at the wintry dawning, after that it will be too late’, his time, gentlemen, you must permit me to treat you. It is not every 
With ‘ Past five o'clock, and 2 cloudy morning.’ ‘ But he may come yet,’ pn Aone J ae om I like) ry os - = ~ a ’ 

ts granted, Ah, well-a-day! it hath passed away The man shook his head and sighed, then mattered half aloud— |: was al, the please my Bee: ad pee t an evening. 

CHLAN “a Bat I sadly miss the cry, foolish choice to take a coward for a hazardous en ise. The Count de — i - it,’ said Paal, carelessly ; ‘if you ere tov good a fel- 

nen, oe" That to'd inthe night, when the stars were bright, Chambord has been here twice to-day to see him, bot in vaig,’ low to care for money; heres ties Naps for the poor of the village; mayhap 

Montreal, Or the rain-cloud veiled the sky. ‘Where is he, ther—at what distance from here 1’ there may be an old sailor a them, : 

k, a. Watchmen, watchmen, ye are among ‘No one knows ; it must be some leagues away, however, for his messen- A —— at their comrade’s conduct ran around the cir- 

eon} The bygone things that will haunt me long. ger seems tired and weary when be comes and never feturms'the same day, cle, ast { disappeared for the fresh supply of wine. In an instant he 

——aEat dbname ‘ Is it nottpossible he may have pushed on to the coast, finding this place oc- a aga carrying a —_ basket under his arm, which he placed 

» York #2 ‘ Three bunches a penny, primroses!’ cupied 7 Thendenin fat your pn Po as omard of "86, genlemes—t wish it were 

ihicer ever Oh, dear is the greeting of Spring, ‘Ah, sir, it is plain you know him not; he has no daring like this, and| * bleu ' ’ ~— 

: When she offers her dew-spangled posies, would never see a new path if the old were closed against 14 but, after all, lpstga tee eats tame = yd one, 

The fairest creation can bring. it would be useless here. ‘Yes, said Paul, ‘ that’s better drinking than the pink water they serve us 
aun 
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out on service. Morblew? how we'd fight, if they'd tap an aume of that when 
at lo quailers. 

pa ener Ei passed freely from hand to hand ; and Paul, leaning back 

in his chair, crossei his arms before him, as, with his eyes half closed, he 

seemed to be occupied in remembering some long- ssed occurrence. 

‘ Ay, comrades,’ said be, after a long pause, *the landlord was Rot 80 far 
out as you may think him. I might have been, if not an admiral ot the fleet, 
at least a capiain ora commodore by this time, if | wished it; bat 1 wouldn't. 

* You wouldn't, Paul 1’ cried three or four in a breath. ‘ How do you mean, 

y ? Js itthat you didn’t like it? 
vont hats it: I didn’: hike it’ replied he, glaring around him as spoke, with 
a look which had repressed any tendency to mirth, if such an inclination ex- 
isted in the party. * Mayhap there are some here don’t believe this,’ he con- 
tinued, as if anxious to extort a contradiction from any one bole enough to 
adventure it; but none seemed disposed to meet his wishes. He resumed— 
‘The way of it was this: — 

‘ We sailed from Brest, seven sail and two frigates, on a cruise in the Mes- 
sidor of the year 13—it was the time of the Repaoblic then—and our orders 
were to keep togetner, and afford protection to all vessels of our flag, and 
whenever at opportunity offered to engage the enemy, to do so, if we had a 
fair chance of success. There was one heavy sailor of the fleet, the * Old 
Torch,’ and by good lack | was in her; and so, belore we were eight days out, 
it came onto blow a hurricane from the northeast, with a great sea that 
threatened to poop Us at every stroke. How the others weathered it lcan’t say. 
We rolled so badly that we carried away our main-mast and half oar bal- 
warks, and when day broke we could see nothing of the rest: we were lying 
fluundering there in the trough of the sea, with nothing left but a storm-jib to 
keep her head straight, and all hands at the pamps; for in working she had 
opened her old seams, and leaked like a basket. ell, we cutaway the wreck 








of the mast, and we threwtwelve of our gunsover short eighteens they were, 

and ali heavy metal—and that lightened her a bit, and we began to have hopes | 
of weathering out the gale, when the word was passed of a strange sail to 

windward. We looked, and there we saw a great vessel looming as large as 

a three-decker, coming down towards us with close-reefed topsails, but going | 
through the water like a swordfish. At first we hoped it was one of our own, 
but that hope did not last long, for as she neared us we saw floating from the 
peak that confounded flag tha: never boded us good fortune. She was au 
fnglish eighiy-gaun ship; the ‘ Blanche’ they called her. Ventre bleu? I 
did't know how they ever got so handsome a model, but I learned after, she 
was a French ship, and built at Toulon; for you see, comrades, they never 
had such craft as ours, Well, down this came, as if they were about to come 
right over us, and wever once made a signal, nor took any notice of us _what- | 
ever, till quite close, when a fellow from the poop-deck shouted out in French 
—bad enough it was, too—desiring us to keep close till the sea went down a 
bit, and then to send a boat tothem, Sacristi ! there was no more about it than 
that, and they made a prize of us atonce. But our captain was not one of 
that mould, and he answered by beating to quarters, and just as the ‘ Blanche’ 





swept pet up flew our ports, and eight carronades threw in a fire of grape 
along her deck that made them dance to the music. able? the tun was | 
short, though : round she came in stays like a pinnace, down helm, and passed | 
us again, when, as if her sides slit open, forty guas flashed forth their flame, 
and sent us a broadside that made the craft tremble again, and left our deck , 
one mass of dead and wounded. ‘There was no help for it now. ‘The clear | 
water came gushing up the hatchways from many a shot-hole, the craft was 
settling fast, and so we hauled down the ensign and made the signal of distress. 
The answer was— Keep her aflvat if you can.’ But, faith, our tellows didn’t 
care much to save a prize for the English, and they wouldn't lend a hand to 
the pumps, but crossed their arms and stood still, wailing for her to go down, 
when what did we see but two boats lowered from the ‘ Blanche’ and dropped 
into the sea, which was then running mountains high. Feu d’enfer ! they 
don't know where there is danger and where not, these English, and that’s the 
reason they seem so brave! For a minute or two we thought they were 
swamped, for they were hidden entirely ; then we saw them on the top of a 
wave, balancing, as it might be, and again they disappeared, and the huge 





‘“ And the prisoners, sir,” said the lieutenant, at the close of somet 
I could not hear. 

* “ Send them below,” was the short reply. 

«“ We cannot, the space between decks is crowded to suffocation, but here 
she comes.” And, as he spoke, the frigate came bearing down, im gallant 
style, her whole deck swarming with men. — . 

‘« Down—men, down” —whispered the lieutenant, and he = on his 
knee, bebind the bulwark, and motioned to the rest to kneel—and I now per- 
ceived that every sailor had a drawn cutlass in his hand, and pistols in his 
belt, as he lay crouching on the deck. The frigate was now so close, { could 
hear the commands ol the officers on the quarter-deck, and the word, ‘ Bas 
les branies,’ the signal to boari, from mouth to mouth. The next in. 
stant, she closed un us, and showed her tall sides, towering above us. 

‘“ Now, men,” cried the commander of the ‘ Fawn,’ “ now, forward. All 
who care to live, there’s your ground,” said he, pointing to the frigate. 
“Such as like to die on a British deck, remain with me.” The boarders 
sprang up the side of the ‘ Creole’ before the crew could fas‘en the grapples. 
‘ Tonnerre de Dieu,’ what a moment it was. The fellows cheered Jike mad- 
men, as they poured in to certain death—the lieutenant himself was one of 
the first on board, and fell back the same instant, dead upon his own deck. 
The struggle was a bloody, bat brief one—tor a few minutes the English press- 
ed our men back, and gained a tooling on the quarter deck, but a murderous 
fire from the tops cut them down in numbers, and they now fought, not for 
victory, but for vengeance. : ; : 

‘« Now, captain, now,” screamed a youth, in a lieutenant’s uniform, but 
all covered with blood, and his face gashed with a cuass wound, ashe leaned 
over the bulwark of the ‘ Creole,’ and waved his cap in the air. ° 

‘I'm ready,” replied the Euglish commander, and sprang down the main 
hatchway, as he spoke, with a pistol in his hand. At the same instant, a 
fearful ery burst forth from the prisoners, for, with the instinct of despair, 
they guessed his desperate resolve was to blow up the vessel. We were tied, 
wrist to wrist, and the rope ran through the blocks at our back in such a way 
as lo prevent our moving more than a few inches—but, what will not the fear 
of a dreadful deathdo ? With one unanimous effort we tore the lashings in 
pieces, and got free. 1 was myself the first at liberty, and sprang towarus the 
‘Creole.’ Alas! they had divined the awful doom awaiting us, and were 
endeavouring to shove off at once. Already there were some ten or twelve 
feet between the vessels, 1 rushed forward to gain the bowsprit,a vague hope 
of escape suggesting the effort. As 1 did so, my eyes caught sight of a book, 
which, with bis bat, the caplain threw from him as he hastened below. | 
stooped down, and put it inmy bosom—why, | know not. Life, and life only, 
was my thought at that moment. Then, with lightning’s speed, I ran along 
the deck, and vut on the bowsprit. At this instant, the frigate shot a-head ot 
us—I make a leap, the last etiort of despair, and caught the flue of the an- 
chor—a fiiendly hand threw me a rope, and dragged me on the deck—as | 
gained it, a thunder-clap, louder than ten broadsides, broke torth—and the 
irigate fell over on one side, as if sinking—while, over her rigging and her 
masts flew spars and timbers, blazing and burninz, amid a black smoke, that 
filled the air on every side. [very man about, dropped wounded, or terrified 
on the deck—where they lay, amid the ‘alling fire of the wreck, and the ter- 
rible carnage. 1 wiped the bioud from my eyes, tor I was bleeding proiusely 
from a splinter cut, and looked about me. ‘Ihe deck was a mass of dead and 
dying, their piercing cries and groans were maddening to hear. ‘The trigate, 
however, was flying fast through the water—the ‘ Fawn’ was gone !’ 

‘Tete bleu! he blew her up,’ said three cr four in a breath. : 

Paul nodded and resumed—‘Ay, comrades, and the haif dozen of her crew 
who stood alive on our quarter deck, cheered the explosion asif it was a vic- 
tory ; and one fellow, as he lay bleeding on the planks, cried out, ‘See, there ; 
look, if our gay flag is not high above yours, as it always will be,’ and that 
time he was right, for the spar that bore it was nigh the clouds. Well, to 
finish my story, in eight days we made Brest, and all of us who were wound- 
ed went on shore to the naval hospital. A sorry set we were—most of us 
disabled by splinter wounds, and many obliged to sufler amputation. I was 
about again sooner than the rest, and was sent for one morning on board the 


dark swell seemed to have swallowed them, and so we sirained eyes alterthem | admiral’s ship, to give some accountof the ‘Fawn,’ of which they never could 
just as if our Own danger was not as great as theirs, when suddenly a fearful ! hear enough ; and when I came to that part where [made my escape, they 


ery for'ed was heard, and a voice was heard—‘ She is sinking by the head!’ 


all begun a-laughing at my stepping to take up a book at such a moment.— 


And so it was: a crash like falling timber was heard above the storm and the | And one ot the lieutenants said jokingly— 


sea,ané the ‘ Torch’ rolled heavily from side to side, and then plunged bow- 
sprit down, and the boiling surf met over her. There was a wild yell, some 
said it was a cheer, I thought it like a drowning cry, and I remember no 
more—that is, | have a kind of horrid dreamy remembrance of buffeting in 
the waves, and shaking off a hand that grasped me by the shoulder, and then 
feeling the water gathering over me, as I grew more and more exhausted, 
But the end of it was, | came to my senses some hours alter, and found my- 
self in a hammock on board the ‘ Blanche,’ with twenty-eight of my com- 
rades, All the rest, above two hundred and fifty, had perished, the captain 
ani the officers among them. 

©The “ Blanche” was under orders for St. Domingo; and was no way anx- 
ious to have our company ; and before a week was over, we were drafted into 
a small sloop of war, carrying eight guns, and called the ‘Fawn.’ She was 
bound tor England with despatches from Nelson, one of their English admi- 
rals they’re always talking about. This little craft could sail like the wind, 
but she was clowded with sick and invalided men from some fcreign station, 
and there was not a place the size of a dog-kennel on board of her that was 
not occupied. As for us, we were only prisoners; and you may think they 
weren't very particular about our comforts, and so they ranged us along under 
the balwarks to lee-ward, for they wouldn’t spoil her sailing trim by suffering 
us to sitto windward; and there we were, drenched to the skin, and shivering 
trom day to dark, 

* Four days went over in this way, when, on the fifth, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, the look-out announced several strange sail in sight, and the 
same instant we perceived the officers setting the glasses io observe them. 
We couli remark that the sight did not seem to please them much, but more 
we kaew not, for we were not allowed to stand up, nor look over the bulwarks. 
The lieutenant of the watch called up the commander, and when he came on 
deck he ordered the men to cram on more sail, and hold her head a point or so 
offthe wind; and, as soon as it was done, the rushing noise at the cutwater 
told the speed she was making through the sea, lt wasa fine day, with a fresh 
breeze, ard a nice curl from the water; and it was a handsome thing to see 
how the iioop bent to the gale and rose again, her canvas white as snow and 
steady as a boaré; and we soon knew from the inanner of the offivers, and the 
anxious looks they'd give to leeward from time to time, that another vessel 
was in chase of the Fawn. Not a man stirred on the deck, save the lieuten- 
ant of the watch, who walked the quarter-deck, with his glass in his hand, 
now lifiing it to his eye, and now throwiug a glance aloft \o see how the sails 
were drawing. 

* © She’s gaining on us, sir,” cried the boatswain, as he went aloft, to the lieu- 
tenant, “ Shall we ease her off a little more ?” 

‘* No, no,” said he, impatiently. “She’s coming hand-over-hand now- 
Clear the deck and prepare for action.” 

* My heart jamped to my throatas | heard the words ; and waiting until the 
lieutenant’s back was turned, I stole my eyes above the bulwark, and beheld 
the tall masts and taper spars of a frigate, all covered with canvass, about 
two miles astern of us, She was a good-sized craft, apparently of thirty- 
eight gans; but what I liked best about her was the broad tricolour that 
fluttered from her mast-head. Every curl that floated on the breeze whis- 
pered liberty to my heart. 

*“ You know her,” said the lieutenant, laying his hand on my shoulder, be- 
tore { was aware he was behind me. “ What is she ?” ‘ 

‘Lend me your glass, lieutenant, and perhaps I can tell you,” said I, 
and with that he gave the telescope into my hands, and leaned on the bul- 
wark beside me. “Ha!” said 1, as soon as [ caught the side of her hull, 
*“T ought to know her weil, I sailed in her for two years and a halt,— 
she’s the ‘ Creole,’ of thirty-eight guns, the fastest frigate in our navy. She 
has six carronades on her quarter deck, and never goes out to sea with- 
out three hundred and twenty men.” 

‘1f she had three tiers of them we'd not flinch from her,” said a voice 
behind. It was the commander himself, who was now in full uniform, and 
wore a belt with tour pistols stack around it. 

* There is no use in denying it, the English prepared for action like brave 
fellows, and soon cleared the deck of everything in the way of guns; but 
what use was it? In Jess than an hour the “Creole” worked to windward, 
and opened a fire from her long guns, to which the other could make no re- 
ply. There they came plumping io, some into the hull, some splintering 
through the bulwarks, and some crashing away through the rigging, and all 
~e could do, was to repair the mischief the distant cannonade was 
making, 

sei Its & cowardly way your countrymen come into accion after all,” said 
the lieutenant, as he watched the shot hopping and skipping along the water, 
to leeward. “ With four times our strength, they don’t bear down and en- 


‘As he spoke, a shot cut the peak halyards in two, and down came the 
a with a crash, carrying with it in its tall that ensign they're so proud 
of. ft was all we could do, prisoners as we wete, not to cheer at this ; 
but the faces around us did not encourage us to such a course, and we sat 
silently watching them. 

The moment the accident happened, twenty stout fellows were clambering 
up the rigging, and as many tore engaged to repair the mischief; but sud- 
denly the commander whispered something to the lieutenant—ihe men were 
called down again, and the cratt was let tall off the wind, trailing the sails 
and the tangled rigging over her sides. 











‘Well, Paul, | suppose it was the Englishman's breviary that saved your 
ife, wasn’t it?’ 

‘No, lieutenant,’ said I, ‘but you’d be mighty proud this day to have that 
same breviary in your possession,’ 

‘*How so, good fellow?’ said the admiral himself, old Villaret Joyeuse, 
who always talked like one of ourselves. ‘What is this book, then, that is 
so precious ?” 

‘Til show it you, sir, because I’ve no fear of foul play at your hands; but 
there’s not another man of the fleet I’d let see it ;’ and with that 1 took it out of 
my breast, where | always carried it, and gave itto him. Ah, if you’d seen 
his face how it flushed up, as he turned over the leaves, and how his eyes 
sparkled with fire. 

‘*Paul Dupont,’ said he, ‘are you aware what this is?’ 

**Yes, admiral,’ said I, ‘as well as you are.’ 

‘*Your fortune’s mace, then, my brave fellow,’ said he,slapping me 
= the shoulder. ‘The finest frigate in the English Navy is a less prize than 
this. 

‘Mille tonnerre! how the others stared at me then ; but I stood without mind- 
ing how they looked, for | was the same Paul Dupont they had laughed at a 
few minutes before. 

‘Meanwhile the admiral laid down the book on the table, and covered it 
with his cocked hat, and then taking a pen, he wrote some lines on a piece of 
paper before him. 

* ‘Will that du, Paul ?’ said he, handing it towards me. It was just this— 
Bureau of the Marine, Brest. Pay Paul Dupont the sum of ten thousand 
frances, for services rendered his imperial majesty, and attested in a note by 
me, Villaret Joyeuse, Admiral of France.’ 

‘I could scarce read the lines, comrades, for pure passion. ‘Ten thousand 
frances,’ said I at last, as soon as 1 found breath—‘Ten thousand trancs !’ 

‘*What!’ cried the admiral, ‘not content? Well, then, thou shalt have 
more ; but I have rarely met one of your cloth with so mercenary a spirit.’ 

‘Stay, admiral, said 1, as | saw him aboutto writea new order ; ‘we are 
both in error here—you mistake me, andl you. An old admiral ot the fleet 
ought to know his sailors better than to think that money is their highest re- 
ward; itnever was so atleast with Paul Dupont. Let me have my book 
again.’ 

‘‘Come, come, Paul-—I believe I understand you now,’ said he, ‘your war- 
rant shall be made out this day,’ 

No, admiral, it’s too late, said I, ‘if that had come first, and from yourself, 
all weil—but it looks like a bargain n@w, and I'll not have promotion that 
way. 

‘ ‘Mort de diable ? said he, stamping with passion, ‘but they’re all the same. 
These Bretons are as brutal in their obstinacy as their own cattle,’ 

‘*You say true, admiral, said 1; but, if they’re obstinate in wrong, they’re 
resolute in right. You area Breton gentleman, give me back my book.’ 

‘* Take it,’ said he, flinging it at me, ‘and let me never see your face again’ 
—and with that he left the cabin and banged the door after him in a rage.— 
And so, | went my way, comrades, back to my ship, and served for many a 
long yearafter, carrying that book always in my breast, and thinking to 
myself—‘Well, whatif thou art only a boatswain, Paul, thou hast where- 
withal in thy keeping to make thee a commodore any day.’ 

‘And what can it be, then, this book ?’ said the party in a breath. 

"You shall see,’ said Paul, solemnly—‘tor, though 1 have never shown it 
since—nor, have [ ever told the story before, here it is.’ With these words, 
he drew from his bosom a small square volume, bound in vellum, and iasten- 
ed by a clasp, lettered on the cover, ‘Signals of the Channel Fleet.’ 

To be Continued next week. 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
Reswmed from the Albion of July 13. 
CHAPTER LI. 


SHEDS NEW AND BRIGHTER LIGHT UPON THE VERY 
TAINS THE SEQUEL OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR. 


DARK PLACE ; AND CON- 
JONAS AND HIS FRIEND. 


The night had now come, when the old clerk was to be delivered over to Lis 
keepers. In the midst of his guilty distractions, Jonas had not forgotten 
it 


It was part of his guilty state of mind to remember it ; for on his persistance 
in the scheme depended one of his precautions for his own safety. A hint, a 
word, from the old man, uttered at such a moment in attentive ears, might fire 
the train of suspicion, and destroy him. His watchfulness of every avenue by 
which the discovery of his guilt might be approached, sharpened with his sense 
of the danger by which he was encompassed. With murder on his soul, and its 
innumerable alarms and terrors dragging at him night and day, he would have 
repeated the crime, if he had seen a path of safety stretching out beyond. I 
was his punishment ; it was his guilty condition. The very deed which his 
fears rendered insupportable, his fears would have impelled him to commit 
again. 

But keeping the old man close, according to bis design, would serve his turn. 
His purpose was, to escape, when the first alarm and wonder had subsided ; 
and when he could make the attempt without awakening instant suspicion. In 
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the meanwhile these women would keep him quie: ; and if the talktng huwour 
came upon him, would not be easily startled. He knew their trade. 

Nor had he spoken idly when he said the old man should be gagged. He had 
resolved to ensure his silence ; and he looked to the end, not to the means. He 
had been rough aod rude and cruel to the old man all his life ; and violence was 
natural to his mind in connexion with him. ‘ He shall be gagged if he speaks 
and pini if he writes,’ said Jonae looking at him ; for they sat alone togeth- 
er. ‘He is mad enough for that ; I’il go through with it!’ 

Hash ! 

Stull listening! To every sound. He had listened ever since, and it had not 
come yet. The exposure vi the Insurance office; the flight of Crimple and 
Builamy with the plunder, and among the rest, ashe feared, with bis own bili 
which he had not found ia the pocket-book of the murdered man, and which 
with Mr. Pecksniff's money had probably been remitted to one or the other.of 
those trusty friende for safe deposit at the banker's ; his immense losses, end 
peril of being still calledto an accuunt asa partner in the broken firm ; all these 
things rose in his mind at one time and always, but he could not contemplate 
them. He was aware of their presence, and of the rage, discomfiture, and des- 
pair, they brought along with them ; but he thought—of his ows. controlling pow- 
er and direction he thought—of the one dread question only. When they would 
find the body in the wood. 

He tried—he had never left off trying—not to forget it was there, for that 
was impossible, but to forget to weary himself by drawing vivid pictures of it in 
his fancy: by going softly about among the leaves, approaching it nearer 
and nearer through a gap in the boughs, and stariling the very flies that were 
thickly sprinkled all over it, like heaps of dried currants. His mind was fix- 
ed and fastened on the discovery, for intelligence of which he listened intewtly 
to every cry and shout ; listened when any one came in, or went out; watched 
from the window the people who passed up and down the street; and mistrvst- 
ed his own looks and words. And the more his thoughts were set upon the dis- 
covery, the stronger was the fascination which attracted them to the thing it- 
self : lying alone in the wood. He was for ever showing and presenting it, as 
it were, to every creature whom he saw. ‘ Look here! Do you know of this ? 
Is it found’ Do you suspect me’’ If he had been condemned to bear the 
body in his arms, and lay it down for recognition at the feet of every one he 
met, it could not have been more constantly with him, or cause a more mono- 
tonous and dismal occupation than it was in this state of is mind. 

Suill he was not sorry. It was no contrition or remorse for what he had 
done that moved him ; it was nothing but alarm for his own securitv. The 
vague consciousness he possessed of having wrecked his fortune ir: the murder- 
ous venture, intensified his hatred and revenge, and made him set the greater 
store by what he had gained. he man was dead; nothing could undo that. 
He felt a triumph yet, in the reflection 

He had kept a jealous watch on Couffey, ever since the deed ; seldom leay- 
ing him but on compulsion, and then for as short intervals as possible ‘They 
were alone together now. It was twilight, and the appointed time drew near 
at hand. Jonas walked up and down the room. ‘The old man sat in his accus- 
tomeéd corner. 

The slightest circumstance was matter of disquiet to the murderer, and he 
was made uueasy at this time by the absence of his wife, who had left home 
early in the afternoon, and had not returned yet. No tenderness for her was at 
the bottom of this ; but he had a misgiving that she might have been waylaid, 
and tempted into saying something that would criminate him when the news 
came. For enything be knew, sbe might have knocked at the door of his room, 
while he was away, and discovered his plot. Confound her, it was like her 
pale face, to be wandering up and down the house! Where was she now? 

‘She went to her good friend, Mrs. Todgers,’ said the old man, when he 
asked the question with an angry oath. 

Aye! ‘Tobesure! always stealing away into the company of that woman. 
She was no friend of his. Who could tell what devil’s mischief they might 
hatch together! Let her be fetched home directly. 

The old man, muttering some words softly, rose as if he would have gone 
himself, but Jonas thrust him back into his chair with an impatient imprecation, 
and sent a servant-girl to fetch her. When he had charged her with her er- 
rand he walked to and fro again, and never stopped till she came back, which 
she did pretty soon: the way being snort, and the woman having made good 
haste. 

Well! Where was she? Had she come? 

No. She had lefi there, full three hours. 

‘Left there! Alone? 

The messenger had not asked; taking that for granted. 

‘Curse youfora fool. Bring candies!’ 

She had scarcely lefi the room, when the old clerk, who had been un- 
usually observant of him ever since he had asked about his wife, came sud- 
denly upon him. 

‘Give her up!’ cried theold man. ‘Come! Giveher upto me! Tellme 
what you have done with her. Quick! { have made no promises on that 
score. Tell me what you have done with her.’ 

He laid his hands upon his collar as he spoke, and grasped it: tightly 
too. 
‘You shall not leave me!’ cried the old man. ‘I am strong enough to 
cry out to the neighbours, and | will, unless you give her up. Give her up 
to me! 

Jonas was so dismayed and conscience-stricken, that he had not even har- 
dihood enough to unclench the old man’s hands with his own ; but stood look- 
ing at him as well ashe could in the darkness, without moving a finger. It 
was as much as he could do to ask him what he meant. 

‘I will know what you ha¥e dene with her!’ retorted Chufley. ‘If you 
oo of her head, you shall answer it. Poorthing! Poor thing! Where 
is she 

‘Why, you old madman!’ said Jonas, in a low voice, and with trembling 
lips. ‘ What Bedlam fit bas come upon you now ?’ 

‘tis enough to make me mad, seeing what I have seen in this house!’ 
cried Chuffey. ‘ Where is my dear old master! Where is his only son that 
I have nursed upon my knee, a child! Where is she, she who was the last ; 
she that I’ve seen pining day by day, and heard weeping in the dead of 
night! She was the last, the jast of all my friends! Heaven help me, she 
was the very last!’ 

Seeing that the tears were stealing down his tace, Jonas mustered courage 
to unclench his hands, and pash him off before he answered : 

‘ Did you hear me ask for her? Did you hear me send for her? Howcan 
1 give you up what I hav’n’t got, idiot!’ Ecod, I’d give her up to you and wel- 
come, if I could; and a precious pair you'd be!’ 

‘It she has come to any harm,’ cried Chuffey, ‘mind! I’m old and silly; 
but I have my memory sometimes; and if she as come to any harm—’ 

‘ Devil take you,’ interrupted Jonas, but in a suppressed voice sti!] ; ‘ what 
harm do eo suppose she has come to? Iknow no more where she is than 
you do; I wish I did. Wait till she comes home, and see ; she can't be long. 
Will that content you?’ 

‘Mind!’ exclaimed the old man. ‘ Not a hair of her head! not a hair of 
her head ill used! 1 won't bear it. I—Il—have borne it too long, Jonas. [ 
am silent, but 1-1—I can speak. I—I—I can speak—’ he siammered, as he 
= back to his chair, and turned a threatening, though a feeble, look upon 

im. 

‘You can speak, can you!’ thought Jonas. ‘So, so, we'll stop your speak- 
ing. It’s well I knew of this in good time. Prevention is better than cure.’ 

He had made a poor show of playing the bully and evincing a desire to 
conciliate at the same time, but was so afraid of the old man that great drops 
| had started out upon his brow; and they stood there yet. His unusual tone 
of voice, and agitated manner, had sufficiently expressed his fear; but his 
face would have done so now, without that aid, as he again walked to and fro 
glancing at him by the candle-light. 

He stopped at the window tothink. An opposite shop was lighted up; and 
i the tradesman and a customer were reading some prinied bill together across 
the counter. The sight brought him back, instantly, to the occupation he 
had forgotten. ‘Look here! Do you know of this? {sitfound? Do you 
suspect me ? 

A band upon the door, ‘ What's that!’ 

‘A pleasant evenin’,’ said the voice of Mrs. Gamp, ‘ though warm, which, 
bless you, Mr. Chuzzlewit, we must expect when cowcumbers is three for 
twopence. How does Mr. Chuffey find hisse)f to-night, sit?’ 

rs. Gamp kept particularly close to the door in saying this, and curtseyed 
more than usual. She did not appeai to be quire so much at her ease as she 
generally was. 

‘Get himto his room,’ said Jonas, walking up to her, and speaking in her 
ear. ‘ He has been raving to-night —stark mad. Don't talk while he's here 
but come down again.’ 

‘Poor sweet dear!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, with uncommon tenderness. ‘ He’s 
all ot a tremble.’ 

‘Well he may be,’ said Jonas, ‘after the mad fit he has had. Get him up 
stairs.’ 

She was by this time assisting him to rise. 

‘There’s my blessed old chick!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, in a tone that was at 
once soothing and encouraging. ‘There’s my darlin’ Mr. Chufiey! Now 
come up to your own room, sir, and lay down on your bed a bit; for you're 
a shakit’ all over, as if your precious j'ints was hung upon wires. That's a 
good creetur! come with Sairey !’ 

‘Is she come home ?’ inquired the old man. 

‘She'll be here directly minnit,’ returned Mrs. Gamp. ‘Come with Sairey, 
Mr. Chuffey. Come with your own Sairey!’ 
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‘ The good woman had no reference to any female in the world in promis- 
ing this speedy advent of the person for whom Mr. Chaffey inquired, bat 
merely threw it out as a means of pacitying the old man. It had its effect, 
for he permitted her to lead him away ; and they quitted the room together. 

Jonas looked out of the windew again. They were still reading the printed 
paper in the shop opposite, and a third man had joined in the perusal. What 
could it be, to interest them so ? 

A dispute or discussion seemed to arise among them, for they all looked up 
from their reading together, and one of the three, who had been glancing over 
the shoulder of another, stepped back to explain or illustrate some action by 
his ures, 

Horror! How like the blow he had struck in the wood ! 

It beat him from the window as if it had lighted on himse'f. As he stage 
gered into a chair he thought of the change in Mrs. Gamp, exhibited in he- 
new-born tenderness to her charge. Was that because it was found !—becausr 
she knew of it ?—because she suspected him ? 

‘Mr. Chuffey is a lyin’ down,’ said Mrs. Gamp, returning, ‘and much 
ee — it do him Mr. Chuzzlewit, which harm it can’t and good it may : be 
joyfal !’ 

‘ Sitdown,’ said Jonas, hoarsely, ‘ and let us get this business done. ‘ Where 
is the other woman ?’ 

‘ The other person’s with him now,’ she answered. 

_ © That's right,’ said Jonas. ‘ He is not fit to be left to himself. Why, he 
fastened on me to-night; here, upon my cuat; like a savage dog. Old as he 
is, and feeble as he is usually, { had some trouble to shake him off. You— 
tiush!—It’s nothing. You told me the other woman’s name. I forget it.’ 

‘I mentioned Betsey Prig,’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

‘She is to be trusted, is she 7 

* That she ain't" said Mrs. Gamp; ‘nor have I brought her. Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit. Ive trought ano-her, which engages to give every satigefaction.’ 

‘ What is hername?’ asked Jonas. 

Mrs. Gamp leoked at him in an odd way without returning any answer, 
but eee to understand the question too. 

‘ What is her name ?’ repeated Jonas. 

‘ Her name,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘is Harris.’ 

It was extraordinary how much effort it cost Mrs. Gamp to pronounce the 
name she was commonly so ready with. She made some three or four gasps 
before she could get it out; and, when she had utered it, pressed her handt 
upon her side, and turned up her eyes, as if she were going to faint away. 
But, knowing her to Jabour under a complication of internal disorders, which 
rendered a few drops of spirits indispensable at certain timesto her existence, 
and which came on very strong when that remecy was not at hand, Jonas 
rc! supposed her to be the victim of one of these attacks. 

‘ Well!’ he said, hastily, for he felt how incapable he was of confining his 
wandering attention to the subject. ‘ You and she have arranged to take care 
of him, have you?’ 

Mrs. Gamp replied in the affirmative, and sofily discharged herself of her 
familiar phrase, ‘ ‘Turn and turn about; one off, one on,’ But she spoke so 
tremulously that she felt called upon to add, ‘ which fiddle-strings is weakness 
to expredge my nerves this night !’ 

Jonas stopped to listen. Then said, hurriedly : 

‘Weshall not quarrel about terms, Let them be the same as they were 
before. Keep him close, and keep him quiet. He must be restrained. He 
has got it in his head to-night that my wile’s dead, and has been attacking me 
as if I had killed her. 1t’s—it’s common with mad people to take the worst 
fancies of those they like best. Isn't it? 

Mrs. Gamp assented with a short groan. 

* Keep him close, then, or in one of his fits he’ll be doing mea mischief. 
And doa’t trust him at any time; for when he seeins most rational, he’s wild- 
est in his talk. But that you know already. Let me see the other.’ 

‘The Vother person, Sir? said Mrs Gamp. 

‘Ay! Go youto him and send the other. Quick! I’m busy.’ 

Mis. Gamp took two or thiee backward steps towards the door, and stopped 
there. 

‘It is your wishes, Mr. Chuzzlewit,’ she said, in a sort of quavering croak, 
‘to see the other person, Is it?’ 

But the ghastly change in Jonas told her that the other person was already 
seen. Belore she could look round towards the door, she was put aside by old 
Martin’s hand ; ard Chuffey and John Westlock entered with him. 

‘Let no one leave the house, said Martin. ‘This man is my brother’s 
son. [I] met, ill-trained, ill-begotten. If he moves trom the spot on which he 
stands, or speaks a word above his breath to any person here, fliag up the 
window, and cail for help!’ 

A as right have you to give suchdirections in thishouse ? asked Jonas, 
aintly. 

‘The right of your wrong-doing. Come in there !’ 

An irrepressible exclamation burst from the lips of Jonas, as Lewsome en- 
tered atthe door. It was not a groa®, or a shriek, or a word, but was wholly 
unlike any sound that had ever fallen on the ears of those who heard it, while 
at the same time it was the most sharp and terrible expression of what was 
working in his guilty breast, that nature could have invented. 

He had done murder for this! He had girdled himself about with perils, 
agonies of mind, innumcrable fears, tor this! He had hidden his secret in 
the wood ; pressed and stamped it down inte the bloody ground; and here it 
started up when least expected, miles upon miles upon miles away ; known 
to many; proclaiming itself from the lips of an old man who had renewed his 
strength aud vigour as by a miracle, to give it voice against him. 

He leaned his hand on the back of a chair, and looked at them. It was in 

vain to try to do so, scorntully; or with his usual insolence. He required the 
chair for his support. But he made a struggle for it. 
_ ‘I know that fellow,’ he said, fetching his bieath at every word, and point- 
ing his trembling fingers towards Lewsome. ‘He’s the greatest liar alive. 
What's his last tale? Ha, ha! You're rare fellows, too! Why, that ancle 
of mine is childish ; he’s evena greater child than his brother, my father, was 
in his old age; or than om is. What the devil do you mean,’ he adjed, 
looking fiercely at John Westlock and Mark Tapley (the latter had entered 
with Lewsome), ‘by coming here, and bringing two idiots and a knave with 
you to take my house by storm. Hallo, there! Open thedoor! ‘Turn these 
strangers out!’ 

‘I tell you what,’ cried Mr. Tapley, coming forward, ‘if it wasn’t for your 
name, I’d drag you through the streets of my own accord, and single-handed, 
{ would! Ah, I wouldl Don’t try and look bold at me. You can’t de it! 
Now go on, Sir,’ this was to old Martin. ‘ Bring the murderin’ wagabond 
upon his knees! It he wants noise, he shall have enough of it; for as sure 
as he’s a shiverin’ from head to foot, I'll raise a uproar at this winder, that 
shall bring half London in. Go on, Sir! Let him try me once, and see whether 
I’m a man of my word or not.’ 

With that, Mark folded his arms, and took his seat upon the window- 
ledge, with an air of general preparation for anything, which seemed to im- 
ply that he was equally ready to jump out himself, or to throw Jonas out, 
upon receiving the slightest hint that it would be agreeable to the company. 

Old Martin turned to Lewsome: 

‘ This isthe man,’ he said, extending his hand towards Jonas. ‘ Is it? 

‘ You need do no more than look at him to be sure of that, or of the truth of 
what I have said,’ was the reply. ‘ He is my witness.’ 

‘Oh, brother !’ cried old Martin, clasping his hands and lifting up his eyes. 
‘Oh, brother, brother! Were we strangers half our lives that you might 
breed a wretch like this, and 1 make life a desert by withering every flower 
that grew about me! Is it the natural end of your precepts and mine, that 
this should be the creature of your rearing, training, teaching, hoarding, striv- 
ing for: and 1 the means of bringing him to punishment, when nothingcan 
repair the wasted past! 

He sat down upon a chair as he spoke, and turning away his face, was si- 

lent for a tew moments. Then with recovered energy he proceeded : 
_ ‘But the accursed harvest of our mistaken lives shall be troddendown. It 
is not too late forthat. You are confronted with this man, yon monster 
there; rot to be spared, but to be dealt with justly. Hear what he says! 
teply, be silent, contradict, repeat, defy, do what you please. My course 
shall be the same. Goon! And you,’ he said to Chuffey, ‘for the love of 
your old friend, speak out, vood fellow !’ : 

‘ T have been silent for his love!’ cried theold man. ‘ He urged me to it. 
He made me promise it, upon his dying bed. I never would have spoken 
but for your finding out so much. I have thought about it ever since: i 
couldn’t help that: and sometimes I have had it all before me in a dream: but 
in the day-time, not in sleep, Is there such a kind of dream?’ said Chuffey, 
looking anxiously in old Martin’s face. 

As Martin ma e him an encouraging reply, he listened attentively to his 
Voice ; and smiled. 

‘Ah,ay!’ he cried. ‘ He often spoke to me like that. We were at school 
together, he and I. I couldn’t turn against his son, you know—his only son, 
Mr. Chuzzlewit"’ ‘ ‘ 

* I would to heaven you had been his son!’ said Martin. 

* You speak su like my dear old master,’ cried the old man with a childish 








‘I couldn’t turn against his only son, you know,’ said Chuffey. ‘He has 
nearly driven me to do it sometimes; he very nearly did to-night. Ab!’ 
cried the old man, with a sudden recollection of the cause. *‘ Where is she! 
She’s not come home |’ 

‘I have removed her. She is in my care, and will be spared the present 
knowledge of what is passing here. She has known misery cnough, without 
that addition.’ 

Jonas heard this with a sinking heart. He knew that they were on his 
heels, and felt that they were resuiute to ran him to destraction. Inch dy inch 
the gronnd beneath him was sliding frum his feet; faster and taster the en- 
cirel'ng rain contracted and contracted towards bimsell, its wicked centre, 
until it should close in and crush him. 

And now he heard the voice of his accomplice stating to his face, with 
every circumstance of time and place anc incident ; and openly proclaiming, 
with no reserve, suppression, passion, or concealment ; all the truth. ‘The 
truth, Which nothing would keep down; which blood would not smother, and 
earth would not hide; the trath, whose terrible inspiration seemed to change 
dotards into strong men; and on whose avenging wings, one whom he had 
a to be at the extremest curner ef the earth came swooping down upon 

im. 

He tried to deny it, but his tongue would not move. He conceived some 
desperate thought of rushing away, and tearing through the streets; but his 
limbs would as little answer to bis will as bis stark, sufi, siaring face. All 
this time the voice went slowly on, denouncing him. It was as il every drop 
of blood in the wood had found a voice to jeer him with. ; 

When it ceased, another voice took up the tale, but strangely: for the old 
clerk, who had watched, and listened to the wnole, and had wrung his hands 
from time to time, as if he knew its truth and could confirm it, broke in with 
these words: 

‘No, no, no! you're wrong; you're wrong—all wrong together! Have 
patience, for the truth is only known to me!’ 

‘ How can that be,’ said his old master’s brother, ‘after what you have 
heard? Besides, you said just now, above stairs, when | told you of the ac- 
cusation against him, that you knew he was his father's murderer.’ 





lieve it's Mr. Chuvzlewit alive again, Yes! ‘Take we with you. Stay 
stay.’ 

* Por what?’ asked Mania. 

‘1 can’t leave her, poor thing!’ said Chaffey. ‘ She has been very good to 
me. J can’t leave ber, Mr. Chezziewit, T you kindly, I/ll remain 
here. J havn't long to remain; it's no great mater.’ ae 

Ashe meekly shook his poor, gray head, and thanked old Martin in these 
words, Mrs. Gamp, now entirely in the room, was aflected to tears. 

‘The mercy as it is !’ she said, ‘as sech adear, good, reverend creetur, hev- 
er into the cludges of Betsey Prig, which bat for me he would have done, 
undoubted : facts bein stubborn and noi easy drove ! 

‘You heard me speak to you just now, old man,’ said Jonas to his unele. 
‘I'll have no more tampering with my people, manor woman, Do you see 
the door ? 

‘ Do you see the door?’ returned the voice of Mark, coming from that di- 
rection. * Look atit!’ 





To he continued, 
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There was not a moment to lose; it was therefore, to the house inhabited 
by Carrier himselt, Place de Cours, that the two friends pressed their steeds. 
Arrived there, Marceau jumped from his horse, mechanically took his pistols 
trom the holsters, bid them under his cloak, and hurriedly proceeded to the 
apartments of him who held in his bands the destiny of Blanche. His 
friend followed him with more coolness, although at the same time ready to 
aid and defend him, if necessary, and to risk his own life with as much bon- 
chalance as upon the field of baitle, But the deputy of the Montagne woo well 
knew how much, and how universally, he was execrated, not to be mistrust- 
tul in the highest degree, and neither entreaties nor threats could prevail on 
him to admit the two generals to an interview, Marceau efi the house more 





‘ Ay, yes! and so he was!’ cried Chuffey, wildly. ‘But not as you sup- 
pose—not as you suppose. Stay! Give me a moment’stime. | have it 
all here—all here! it was foul, foul, cruel, bad; bat not as you suppose 
Stay, stay !’ 

He put his hands up to his head, as if it throbbed or pained him. After 
looking about him ina wandering and vacant manner for some moments, his 
eyes rested upon Jonas, when they kindled up with sudden recollection and 
intelligence. 

‘Yes!’ cried old Chuffey, ‘Yes! That’s how it was. It’s all upon me 
now. He—he got up trom his bed betore he died, to be sure, to say that he 
forgave him ; and he came down with me into this room; and when he saw 
him—his only son, the son he Joved—his speech forsouk him: he had no 
speech for what he knew—and no one understood him except me, Bui | 
did—I did!’ 

Old Martin regarded him in amazement; so did his companions. Mrs. 
Gamp, who had said nothing yet; but had kept two-thirds of herself bebind 
the door, ready for escape, and one-third in the room, ready for siding with 
the strongest party; came a little further in and remarked, with a sob, that 
Mr. Chutley was ‘ the sweetest old creetur goin’.’ 

‘ He bought the stuff,’ said Chaffey, stretching out his arm towards Jonas, 
while an unwonted fire shone in his eye, and lightened up his face ; ‘ he bought 
the stud, no doubt, as you have heard, and brought ithome. He mixed the 
stufi—look at him !—with some sweetmeat in a jar, exactly as the medicine 
for his father’s cough was mixed, and put it in a drawer; in that drawer yon- 
der; he knows whichdrawer I mean! He keptit there locked up, But his 
courage failed him, or his heart was touched—my God! I hope it was his 
heart! He was his only son!—and he did not put itin its usual place, where 
my old master would have taken it twenty times a-day.’ 

The trembling figure of the old man shook with the strong emotions that 
possessed him. But, with the same light in his eye, and with his arm out. 
stretched, and with his gray hair stirring on his head, he seemed to grow in 
size, and was like a man inspired. Jonas shrunk from leoking at him, and 
cowered down into the chair by which he hadheld. It seemed as if this tre- 
mendous Truth could make the dumb speak. 

‘I know it every word now!’ cried Chuffey. ‘Every word! He put it in 
that drawer, as 1 have said. He went so often there, and was so secret, that 
his father took notice of it; and when he was out, had it opened. We were 
there together, and we found the mixture—Mr. Chuzzlewit andi. He took 
it into his possession, and made light of itat the time ; but in the night he came 
to my bedside, weeping, and told me that his own son had it in his mind to 
poison him. ‘Oh, Chuff!” he said, “oh, dear old Chuff! a voice came into 
my room to-night, and told me that this crime began with me. Jt began when 
I taught him to be too covetous of what | have to leave, and made the expec- 
tation of it his great business!” ‘Those were his words ; ay, they are his very 
words! If he was a hard man now and then, it was forhis only son, He 
loved his only son, and he was always good to me!’ 
ee listened with increased attention. Hope was breaking in upon 

m. 

‘ “« He shall not weary for my death, Chuff:” that was what he said next,’ 

ursued the old clerk, as he wiped his eyes; ‘that was what he said next, cry- 
ing like a little child: “ He shall not weary for my death, Chuff. He shall 
have it now; heshball marry where he has a fancy, Chuff, although it don’t 
please me ; and you and I will go away and live upon a litle. I always lov- 
ed him; perhaps he’ll love me then. It's a dreadiul thing to have my own 
child thirsting for my death. ButI might have known it. I have sown, and 
I must reap. He shall believe that I am taking this; and when I see that he 
is sorry, and has all he wants, [’ll tell him that I have found it out, and I'll for- 
give him. He'll make a better man of his own son, and be a better man him- 
self, perhaps, Chuff!”’ 

Poor Chuffey paused to dry his eyes again. Old Martin’s face was hidden 
in his hands. Jonas listened still more keenly, and his breast neaved like a 
swollen water, but with hope.! With growing hope. 

‘ My dear old master made believe next day,’ said Chufley, ‘that he had 
opened the drawer by mistake with a key trom the bunch, which happened to 
fit it (we had one made and hung apon it); and that he had been surprised to 
find his tresh supply of cough medicine in such a place, but supposed it had 
been put there in a hurry when the drawer stood open. We burnt it; but his 
son believed that he was taking it—he knows he did. Once Mr. Chuzzlewit 
to try him, took heartto say it hada strange taste; and he got up directly, and 
went out.’ 

Jonas gave a short, dry cough; and, changing his position for an easier 
one, folded his arms without looking at them, though they could now see his 
face. 

‘ Mr. Chuzzlewit wrote to her father; { mean the father of the poor thing 
who’s his wite;’ said Chuffey ; ‘ and gut him to come up: intending to hasten 
onthe marriage. But his mind, like mine, went a little wrong through grief, 
and then his heart broke. He sank and altered from the time when he came 
to me in the night; and never held up his head again. It was only a few 
days, but he had never changed so much in twice the years. “Spare him, 
Chuff !” he said, before he died. They were the only words he could speak. 
“Spare him, Chufi!” I premised him I would, I’ve triedto doit. He's his 
only son.’ 

In his recollection of the last scene in his old friend’s life, poor Chufley’s 

voice, which had grown weaker and weaker, quite deserted him. Making a 
motion with his hand, as if he would have said Anthony had taken it, and had 
died with it in his, he retreated to the corner where he usually concealed his 
sorrows; and was silent. 
Jonas could look at his company now, and vauntingly too. ‘ Well!’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘ Are you satisfied? Orhave you any more of your plots to 
broach? Why that fellow, Lewsome, can invent ’em for you by the score. 
Is this all? Have you nothing else?’ 

Old Martin looked at him steadily. 

‘ Whether you are what you seemed to be at Pecksniff’s, or a something 
else and a mountebank, I don’t know and I don’t care,’ said Jonas, looking 
downward with a smile, ‘ but Idon’t want you here You were here so often 
when your brother was alive, and were always so fond of him (your dear dear 
brother and you would have been cuffing one another before this, ecod!) that] 
am not surprised at your being attached to the place; but the place is not at- 
tached to you, and you can’t leave it too soon, though you may leave it too 
late. And for my wife, old man, send her home straight, or it will be the 
worse forher. Haha! You carry it withahighhandtwo! Bat ic isn’t 
hanging yet for a man to keep a penn’orth of poison for his own purposes, and 
hare it taken from him by two old crazy jolter-heads who go and act 2 play 
about it. Ha,ha! Do you see the door? 

His base triumph, struggling with his cowardice, and shame, and guilt, 
was so detestable, that they turned away from him, asif be were some obscene 
and filthy animal, repugnant tothe sight. And here that last black crime was 
busy with him too; working within him to his perdition. But for that, the 
old clerk’s story might have touched him, — never so lightly; but for 
that, the sudden removal of so great a load might have brought abont some 





deligh’, ‘that I almost think I hear him. J can hear.you quite as well as I 
usedto hear him. Itmakes me young again. He never spoke unkindly to 
me, and [ always understood him. I could always see him too, though my | 
Sizat wasdim. Well, well! He’s dead, he’s dead. He was very good to me, 
iny dear old master!’ 

He shook his head mournfully over the brother’s hand. At this moment | 
Mark, who had been glancing out of the window. left the room, 

i yyou mean his wite said Mr Chuzzlewit. 


wholes»me change even inhim. With that deed done, however; with that 
unnecessary wasteful danger haunting him; despair was in his very triumph 
and relief: wild, angovernable, raging despair, for the uselessness of the peril 
into which he had plunged ; despair that hardened him and maddened him, and 
set his teeth a grinding in the moment of his exultation. 

_ * My good friend |’ said Martin, laying his hand on Chuffey’s sleeve. ‘ This 
1s no place for you to remain in. Come with me.’ 

Just his old way |’ cried Chaffey, looking up into hisface. ‘I almost be- 


tranquil than his friend could have imagined, A sudden thought seemed 
to have strack him; and, afier a moment's ramination, he requested General 
Dumas to hasten to the post-house, engage a carriage and horses, and to 
wait with them atthe Porte de Bouflays ull he came, 

The rank and the name of Marceau procured him admittance into the 
prison; he ordered the gaoler to conduct him to the dangeon where Blanche 
was confined; the gaoler hesitated a moment ; Mareean reiterated the order 
in a more imperious tone, and the man obeyed, making a sign to the general 
to follow him. 

‘She is not alone,’ said his conductor, on opening the low and arched door 
of adungeon whose obscurity made Marceau shudder, ‘ but she will seon be 
delivered from her companion, who is to be guillouined to<lay. In the mean 
time, citizen-general, pray make your visit as short as possible, or you may 
get me into trouble,’ On saying this, he went out, and shut the door. 

Still under the influence of the sudden change from light into darkness, 
Marceau stretched out his arms like a drowning man, trying, but unable, to 
articulate the name of Blanche, and vainly seeking to distinguish the object 
of his soul's affection in thatden of horror... Ue heard acry ... the 
young maiden threw herself into hig arms ; she had recognised him at once ; 
ner sight had become habituated to the dungeon’s gloom. 

She threw herself into his arms! fur an instant, her age and sex were for- 
gotten in her terror; Jife and death were atissue! She clung to him, as a 
shipwrecked mariner to a solitary rock, with convulsive grasp; she clung to 
him, her solitary hope, with sobs and tears, unable to speak! ... . 

At length she exclaimed, in broken sentences— 

‘Ah! ah! You have not then forsaken me! They arrested me—the 
dragged me hither—in the crowd that followed, I perceived Tinguy ; I cried, 
Marceau! Marceau! and he disappeared —Oh! | was far from the hope— 
the hope of beholding you again—even here, But I do eee you—yes! you are 
here; and fou will not quit me more. You will take me away, won't you? 
You will not leave me here, O no |’ 

‘I would sacrifice my life to deliver you instantly from this dungeon but 

’ 





‘Oh! look around ; touch these dripping walls, this infected straw ; you who 
are a general, can you not : 

‘ Blanche! this I can do; 1 can knock at that door, and blow out the brains 
of the turnkey whoopens #; I can drag you fnto the prison yard, and let you 
breathe the air, behold the heavens, and be killed myself in defending you. 
But, when I am dead, Blanche, they would force you back into this dungeon , 
and there would no longer exist on earth a single being who could save you. 

, a Ba you save me “ ¥ 

‘ Per L trust, | ho can,’ 

‘ Soon ,- : pe 

‘Two days, Blanche; I ask of youtwo days. But reply to me in your 
turn; answer one question apon which depends your life and mine. Answer 
as you would to your God! . . . Blanehe, du you love me?’ 

“Is thisthe moment and the place in which such a question should be made, 
or answered! Are these walls suited to declarations of love V 

‘ Yes! this is the moment, this is the place, for we are now between life and 
the tomb, between existence and eternity. Blanche, hasten then to answer 
me ; each instant is an hour, each hour a year. Blanche, dost thou love me 1'* 

‘ Yes, yes, yes!’ R 

These words escaped from the heart of the young maiden, who, forgetting 
that her blushes could not be seen, hid her face in the arms of Marceau. 

‘Eh bien! Blanche, thou must accept me for thy husband, this very in- 
stant.’ 

* What can be your design ? 

‘ My design is to tear thee from the hands of death, We shall see whether 
they dare send to the scaffold the wife of a republican general I’ 

Blanche now cumprebended him fally ; she shuddered at the danger tu which 
he would expose himself tc save her. The strength of her affection grew 
with her advancing gratitude ; but, recalling her courage, she said with firm- 
ness — 

‘ It is impossible.’ . 

‘{mpossible!’ interrupted Marceau, ‘ impossible! Why this is madness. 
And what obstacle can interpose between us and happiness, since thou hast 
= avowed thou lovest me? Thinkest thou then that all this is a jest? Bat 

isten, then, listen! it is thy death! See, behold! death on the scaffold! the 
fata) cart--the executioner—the sharp and sudden axe!’ ... . 

‘Oh! pity, p ity! it is frightful. But thou, thou! once thy wite, if that title 
fails to save m’e, it will cause thee to perish with mel’... . 

‘ That is the reason then that makes thee object to the sole remaining chance 
of saving thee. Well, then, Blanche, now hear me, for], too, in my torn, 
have avowals to make to thee. From the first time I saw thee, I loved thee ; 
that love is become a passion ; it is the life of my life, my extstence is thine 
thy tate shall be mine; happiness or the scaffold, | will partake either, al 
with thee; | will quit thee no more, no human power can separate us; or if 
Ido quit thee, it shail be but to ery Vive le Roi! ‘These words will re-open 
to me thy prison, from which we shall go out but once more, and together. 
Well, be it so! it will be something at least ; the same dangeon, the samecart, 
and death on the same scaffold |’ 

‘Oh !s0, no, go away! leave me, in the name of heaven, leave me !’ 

‘Go away, leave thee! Take beed of what thou sayest, and decidest, since 
if I leave thee without calling thee mine, without thy giving me the right to 
detend thee, I will hasten to thy father, thy father of whom thou thinkest not, 
and who weepest for thee, and twill say to him—‘ Old man, she could have 
saved thee, thy daughter, but she would not; she chose that thy latter days 
should be shrouded in sadness and morning, and that her bleod should stream 
even upon thy gray hairs. Weep, weep, old man! not that thy daughter is 
dead, but that she lovest thee not enough to live!’ 

Marceau had repulsed Blanche, who had fallen on her knees a few steps 
from him; while he, his teeth clenched, his arms crossed on the breast, with 
a frenzied and unearthly laugh, traversed the narrow dungeon. The convul- 
sive sobs of the distracted gir) smote his heart, tears of at neem ten- 
derness gushed from his eyes, his arms fell forceless from his , and he 
sunk on the earth at her feet. 

‘Ob! for pity’s sake, for all that is most sacred in this world, by the tomb 
ot thy mother, Blanche !—Blanche, consent to become my wile ;—thou must, 
thon ought”... . 

‘ Yes, thou ought, young maiden,’ imterrupted a stranger-voice, which made 
them both start and rise up;— thou ought, since it is the —_ way of prererv- 
ing a life but just commencing ; religion ordaine thee, and | myself am ready 
to consecrate and bless your union.’ 

Marceau, astonished, turned round, and recognised the Curé de Sainte- 
Marie de Rhé, who formed a part of the royalist rennion he had attacked the 
night he had taken Blanche prisoner. 

‘Ob, my tather!’ cried he, seizing the hand of the good priest, ‘Ob, my 
father! prevail on her to consent to live.’ 

‘ Blanche de Beaulieu,’ resumed the pious man, in @ solemn tone, * in the 
name of thy sire, whom, by my age and the friendship that unites us, | have 
the right to represent—I call apon, I conjure thee to yield to the entreaties of 
this young man ; for thy father himself, if here, would do as I co.’ 

Agitated a thousand conflicting emotions, the hesitating Blanc’. at 
Jength threw herself into the arms of Marceau— 

‘O mon ami!’ said she, ‘I have not strength to resist thee lourer, Mar- 
ceau, I love thee! [ love thee! and lam thy wife.’ 


Dh, in the endearing sense, 
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Marceau, transported with joy, seemed to have forgotten all else. The 
voice of the venerable pastor, however, soon awoke hi from his ecstacy. 

‘ Hastea, my chiicrea,’ said he, ‘tor the moments of my earthly sojourning 
are counted, and if you delay farther, I shall only be able to bless you from 
on High, 

The two lovers shuddered; that voice called them back to earth! 
Blanche cast ber aflrighted louks around the dreary place, and said,— 

* Oh, my beloved! what a moment for uniting our destinies! What a tem- 
ple tor our nuptials! Thinkest thou that a union consecraied beneath these 
sad and gloomy vaults can prove durable and happy ” 

Marceau trembled, for he himself was seized with a superstitious terror. 
He drew Blanche to a part of the dungeon from whence its ‘ darkness’ was 
made ‘ visible’ through the crossed bars of a nartow suupirai!; and there they 
both fell on their knees waiting the benediction of the priest. 

The holy man stretched forth his hands, and pronounced the sacred words. 
Atthe same instant the clanking of arms and the tread of soldiers were heard 
in the corridor, and the affrighted Blanche fell upon the bosom of her hus- 
band— 

‘{s it for me they come 1’ she cried. ‘Oh, my beloved, how dreadful would 
death be at this moment!’ 

The young general had rushed to the door, a pistol ineach hand. The as- 
tonished soldiers tell back. 

‘ Reassure yourselves, said the priest, coming forward, ‘it is for me they 
arrive—it is ons aim about to die.’ 

The soldiers surrounded him. 

* My children,’ cried he, exalting his voice,‘on your knees, my children! 
With one foot in the grave, I give you my parting, my last benediciion, and 
the benediction of the dying is sacred.’ 

The amazed soldiers were silent. The priest then drew from his bosom a 
small crucifix, which he bad contrived to conceal from the rade visitations 
of his gaolers: he held it towards those who were to conduct him to the scal- 
fold; it was for them he prayed on the threshold of death. 

The soldiers encircled Bias —the door of the dungeon closed—and the whole 
disappeared like a vision of the night. 

Blanche, clinging convulsively to the arm of Marceau, exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
if thou shouldst quit me, and they come to fetch me thus; if 1 have thee not 
M4 to aid me in passing through the door—oh! Marceaa, figure to thyselt 

lanche on the scaffold—on the scaffold far from thee, weeping and calling 
thee, that hearest, that answerest her not!—Oh, do not, do not go away! | 
will cast myself at their feet, | will teli them that I am not guilty, implore 
them to leave me in prison all my life with thee, and say that I will bless 
them. Bat if thou quittest me—O no! thou wilt not quit me!’ 

* Blanche, | am sure to save thee, i will answer for thy liie; in Jess than 
two days I shall be here again with thy pardon, and then, my beloved, it will 
not be to pass our whole existence in the dungeon of a prison, but in the pure 
air, in the midst of happiness a life of liberty and of love.’ 

The door opened, and the gaoler appeared. Blanche pressed her husband 
closer in her arms; she would not quit him; yet each instant was precious. 
Marceau gently disengaged himself from her agonised embrace, promised to 
return ere the end of the second day, and, hurrying trom the dungeon, ex- 
claimed— 

‘Aime moi toujours |’ 

* Toujours!’ repeated Blanche, sinking on her straw pallet, and showing 
him, inher hair, the red rese he had given her; the door then closed upon 
her, and she was leit alone. a ee 

Marceau found General Dumas waiting for him in the gavler’s lodge, 
where he demanded paper and ink. 

* What an thou about?’ said the former, alarmed at his friend’s agita‘ion. 

‘To write to Carrier, to demand two days; and to tell him that his life 
shall be my security for that of Blanche.’ 

‘Art thou mad?’ asked bis friend, snatching from him the letter already 
begun ; ‘threaten him who has thee in his power! Hast thou not disobeyed 
the orderthou received to join the army? Thinkest thou that baving once 
had reason to dread thee, his fears even require a second, a more plausible 
pretext?) Withim an hour thou wouldst be arrested; and then, what couldst 
thou do for her or thyseif? Believe me, and let thy silence cause his forget- 
tulness, for his forgetfulness alone can save her.’ 

Marceau's head was bowed between his hands, he appeared to reflect pro- 
foundly. At length, emerging trom his reverie, he exclaimed, ‘ Thou art 
right" and drew his friend into the street. 

Several persons were assembled around a postchaise; and a voice was 
heard to say, ‘ If there should be a fog this evening, I don’t know what should 
preventa score of bold fellows to penetrate into the town and carry off the 
prisoners; it is really a shame to see how Nantes is guarded.’ Marceau 
started, turned round, recognised Tinguy, exchanged a look of intelligence 
with him, and darted into the carriage. 

* Paris!’ exclaimed he, giving a hand{ul ot gold to the postillion, and the 
horses set off with the ra idity ol lightning. ‘he same speed was continued, 
from my 4 stage, by the same means, and, by the lavish disposal of his 
money, Marceau obtained the promise that horses should be found every- 
where ready the next day, and that no obstacle should impede his return. 
It was during this journey he learnt that General Dumas had g'ven in his 
resignation, requiring the sule favour to be employed asa mere private sol- 
dier in another army; he had, in consequence, been placed at the disposal 
of the committee of public safety, and was proceeding to Nantes at the mo- 
ment he met Marceau on the route to Clisson. 

PARIS—ROBESPIERRE—THE RED ROSE. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the carriage, containing the two generals, 
entered Paris, 

Marceau and his friend separated on the Place de V'Egalité;* the former 

eeded un foot along the Rue Saint.Honoré, and passing the church of 
int-Roch, on the same side of the way, stopped at No. 366, and demanded 
to see the Citizen Robespierre.t 

‘He is at the Theatre de la Nation,'replied a young girl of sixteen or eight- 
een years ; ‘but if thou wiltcall again intwo hours, citizen-geoeral, he will 
be returned,’ 

‘Robespierre at the Theatre de la Nation! Asst thou not mistaken? 

‘No, citizen.’ 

‘Well! L will go there, and should I not find him, I will return and wait 
for him here. Remember, | am the Cijizen-general Marceau.’ 

The Theatre Francaise had just separated into two companies; T ma, 
with the patriotic actors, had emigrated to the Odéon, new nained the Theatre 
of the Nation. It was, therefore, to this last that Marceau hastened, quite 
astonished, as he was, at being sent to a playhouse to seek the austere nem- 
ber of the committee of public safety, ‘The performance was La Morte de 
Cesar ; Marceau entered the balcony ; a young man offered the general a 
place upon a bench next to himself; Marceau accepted il, hoping froin thence 
to obtain a sight of the object of his search. 

The performance had not yet began; a strange fermentation reigned amongst 
the audience ; laughter and signs issued, and were exchangedas trom head- 
quarters, from a group placed in the orchestra ; this group commanded the 
salle, an individual commanded this group—it was Danton. Encircling him, 
speaking when he was silent, and silent when he was speaking, were Ca- 
— Desmoulins, Philippaux, Hérauli de Séchelles, and Lacroix his disci- 
ples. 

It was the first time that Marceau had found himself in presence of this 
Mirabeau of the people ; he would have recognised him from his stentorian 
voice, bis imperious action, his dominating front, even if his name had not 
been frequently pronounced by his friends. 

To render the scene that foliows more intelligible, it is necessary to give 
here a brief outline of the state of the different factions which at ihis mo- 
ment divided the Convention. 

La Commune and La Montagne had united to operate the revolution of 
the 3ist of May. The Girondins, after having vainly tried to federalise the 
provinces, had fallen, almost without resistance, even in the midst of those 
who had elected them, ard who durst no’ even afford them shelter, in the 
days of their proscription. Before the 31st of May the power was nowhere; 
after thai date was fel the necessity of the union of the parties to atiain 
promptitude of action; the Assembly possessed the most authority ; a fac- 
tion had acquired the domination of the Assembly, a few individuals com- 
mande. this faction ; and then the power, naturally, existed in the hands of 
these individuals, Up to the 3ist of May, the committee of public salety 
had been composed of neutral conventionalists ; the period of renewing its 
members arrived, and the extreme Montagnards forced themselves in. Bar- 
rére remained, as a representative of the ancient committee,but Robespierre 
was elected a member; Saint-Just, Collot d’Herbois, Billaud- Varennes, sup- 
— by him, overawed their colleagues, Wérault de Séchelles and Robert 

indet, Saint-Just undertook the surveillance; Couthon to sofien in their 
form the Propositions too violent in fact; Biliaud-Varennes and Cellot ¢’- 
Herbois directed the proconsuiate of the departments; Carnot was at the head 
of the war-office; Cambon managed the finances; Prieur (de la Cove d’Or 
and Prieur (de la Marne) were charged with the travaux intérieurs et admin- 
istratifs; and Barrére, who soon joined them, became the quotidinial orator 
ot the party. Robespierre, ‘alone in his gloom,’ without holding any precise 
office, surveyed and watched over the whole, commanding their body politic 
as the head governs the body materiai, and making each individual member 
Act according to his own terrible will, 
it was in this body that the revolution was embodied ; they wished to carry 














*Place du Palais Royal. 
tThe house in which Robespierre resided now bears an English name, it 
is called the Hotel de Saint James, fo:merly Hotel Vauban 








it out with all its consequences, so that, according to them, the —— might 
one day enjoy all its results. This party had to contend with twoothers, 
ono ot which went beyond, and the other sought to restrain them. These 
two parties were, 

La Commune, represented by Hébert. 

La Montagne, represented by Danton. 

Hébert popularised in his jourtal Le Pére Duchesne the obscenity of the 
language ; the victims were there insulted, and the executions turned into 
horrible ridicule. Jn a short time his progress wa» redoubiable; the Bishop 
of Paris and his vicars abjured Christianity ; the Catholic worship was re- 
laced by that of Reason, the churches were closed,and Anachaisis Cloots 
focome the apostle of the new goddess. ‘The committee of public safety 
were pear pn the power of this ultra revolutionary taction, which they 
thought had fallen with Matai, and whose basis was ‘l’immortalité et l’athé- 
isme !'* Robespierre undertoo« to attack them. The 5th of December, 1793, 
he braved the Hebert party at the Tribune, and the same Convention which 
had strongly applauded objurations, at the demand of La Commune, now 
decreed, at the demand of Robespierre, who had also his system of religion 
to establish, that ‘all violence and measures against the liberty of religious 
worship were forbidden.’ 

Danton, inthe name of the more moderate portion of La Montagne, called 
for the cessation of the revolutionary government ; the ‘Vieux Cordelier,’ 
edited by Camille Desmuulins, was the organ of this faction. The commit- 
tee ot public safety, in other words, the Dictature, had, according to Danton, 
only been created for the purpose of repressing internal enemies and con- 
quering foreign foes; and, as be helieved these objects kad been sufficiently 
attained, he demanded that a power, which, in his opinion, had become use- 
less, should be repressed, lestin the end it might become dangerous. 

It was these three factions which, in the month of March, 1794, the period 
at which our history passes, divided between them the interior of the Con- 
vention. Robespierre accused Hébert of atheism, and Danton of venality ; 
in his turn, he was accused by them of ambition, and the werd dictator began 
to cireulate. 

Such, then, was the state of affairs, when, as we have just mentioned, 
Marceau for the first time beheld Danton making a tribune of the orchestra, 
and lavishing his powerful language on those who surrounded him. The 

rtormance, we have said, was ‘ The Death of Cesar,’ and a sort of rally- 
ing word had been given to the Dantonists, the elite of whom were present, 
who, on a concerted signal given by their chief, were to apply to Robespierre 
the following lines in the tragedy :— 

‘Oui, que César soit grand, mais que Rome soit libre. 

Dieu! maitresse de I’Inde, esclave au bord du Tibre, 

Qu’ importe que son nom commande a l'univers, 
Et qu’ on l’appelle reine alors que’elle est aux fers ? 
(u’ importe a ma patrie, aux Romains que tu braves, 
D’ aporendre que Cwsar a de nouveaux esclaves ? 
Les Persans ne sont pas nos plus fiers ennemis; 
ll en est de plus grands: je n’ai pas d’autre avis.’t 


Yes! if ye will, then great let Cwsar be, 

But Rome, our native Rome, not less be free. 
What if the empress of the world she retgns, 
While she herself at home is held in chairs? 
What cares our country, which he daily braves, 
To learn that Cassar has increased his slaves ? 
Our haughtiest foes are not of Persian blood, 
Greater we have . 


It was on account of the foregoing verses that Robespierre, who knew 
from Saint-Just what was in agitation, appeared on the evening in question 
at the Théatre de Ja Nation, as he was well aware what a powerful weapon 
it would be in the hands of his eaemies, if they succeeded in making popvlar 
their accusation against him. 

During this time Marceau vainly sought the embryo-dictator in all parts of 
the house, which was brilliantly lighted, the line of daignoires alone, owing 
to the projection of the galleries above, remaining in a sort of demi-obscuri- 
ty. Fatigued with his useless search, his eyes at every moment fell upon 
the group ip the orchestra, whose loud conversation drew upon them the un- 
divided attention of the audience. 

‘] saw our dictator to-day,’ said Danton, ‘ They wished to reconcile us.’ 

‘Where cid you meet?’ 

‘ At his own lodgings; I was obliged to climb to the third floor of The In- 
corruptible,’s 

* And what didst thou say to him? 

‘That I was aware of all the hatred entertained towards me by the com- 
mittee, but that I feared them not. He answered that 1 was wrong, that they 
had no evil intentions against me, but that it was necessary to come to an ex- 
planation with them.’ 

‘ An explanation, an explanation! Ltis well to explain to people of good 
faith, but-——’ 

‘It is just what I told him; upon which he bit his lips and frowned, and 
I continued—" No doubt the Royalists must be kept down ; at the same time, 
no wanton, no useless severity should be exercised, the innocent ought not to 
be confounded with the guilty."§ ‘“ Eh!” sharply interrupted Robespierre, 
“and who says that one sole innocent person has been made to perish ?- What 
sayest thou to that ?”—* Not a single innocent person perished !”” exclaimed 
I to Héraultde Séchelles, who was with me,—and [ leit the room.’ 

‘ And was Saint-Just there?’ 

*O yes.’ 

‘What did he say? 

‘ He passed his hand through his beautiful black hair, and now and then 
ennagel the tie of his cravat after that of Robespierre’s,’ 

The neighbour of Marceau, whose head leant upon his two hands, started 
and seemed to contain himself with difficulty. The general noticed his agi- 
tation but a moment, and continued his attention to what was passing between 
Danton and his friends. 

‘ Le Muscadin,’ said Camille Desmoulins, alluding to Saint-Just, ‘ he is so 
fond of himselfthat he carries his head on his shoulders with as much respect 
as a Saint-Sacrament.’ 

Marceau’s neighbour withdrew his hands, and he recognised the mild and 
handsome features of Saint Just, pale with anger. 

‘ And I,’ said the latter, raising up to his fall height,—‘ and I, Desmoulins, 
will make thee carry thy head like a Saint-Denis.’ 

He then turned round; the group made way for him, and he left the bal- 
cony. 

‘ Who thought him so near,’ said Danton, laughing. ‘ Well, the letter has 
arrived at its address.’ 

‘ Apropos,’ observed Philippaux to Danton, ‘hast thou seen the pamphlet 
of Loya against thee ?’ 

‘What, Loya write pamphlets! Let him revise L’ami des Lois; {should 
be anxious to read it; that is the pamphlet well understood.’ 

‘ Here itis;’ and Phiiippaux gave hima copy. 

‘ And he signed it, pardieu! Why, does he not know that, unless he hides 
himself in my cellar, they will cut off his head. But hist, hist, the curtain 
is rising. 

The word ‘hist’ was re-echoed by the audience entire; a young man, how- 
ever, who did not belong to the conspiracy, continued a private conversation, 
although the actors were performing. Danton extended his arm, touched him 
on the shoulder with the tip of his finger, and, with a courtesy in which there 
was a slight semblance of irony, said, 

‘Citizen Arnault, let me hear the present piece as if they were performing 
Marius a Minturnes.\\ 

The young author had too much wit not to listen to a request made in such 
terms; he ceased talking, and the mos’ perfect silence permitted the spectators 
to hear one of the worst pieces ever produced on the stage, La Mort de Cesar. 
Notwithstanding this silence, it was evident that none of the members of the 
petty conspiracy just named lost sight of the object for which they came; 
‘nods and winks,’ and other signs of intelligence, were exchanged between 
them, and became more frequent as by degrees the actors approached the pas- 
sage meant to provoke the explosion. Danton, in an under tone, said to Ca- 
mille, ‘It is in scene IIL,’ and then repeated the verses at the same time with 
the actor, as if to hasten their recital; when the lines that immediately pre- 
ceded came— 

‘César, nons attendions deta clémence auguste 
Un don plus precieux, une faveur plus juste, 
Au-dessus des etats donnés par ta bonte. 
Cesar. Qu’osestu demander, Cimber ? 
Cimber, La liberté.’"9 
three rounds of applause followed. 


*Horrible incongruity ! 
+ it would be impossible to render poetical justice to the tame and spirit- 
less conclusion, ‘ je n'ai pas d’autre avis!’ 
The incorruptible.’ Robesprerre was so called by his parasites 
§ The ‘compunctious visitings’ of Danton dated from the death of his 
friend Marat 
The celebrated dramatic author. He was included in the list of the thir 
ty-eight who were banished from France by an ordonnance of Louis X VIIL., 
in 1R16 
Cesar, a nobler boon we sought from thee 
Than conquered states. 
Ceaser. What dare’st ask ? 
Cc . Libertv!—Tvenslated fi-hand by the Printer’s Devil 














‘ That will do,’ said Danton, half rising trom his ovat. 
Tailma commenced, 
** Oui, que César soit grand, mais que Rome soit libre.” ’ 


Danton rose up entirely, louking around him like a general of an army 
wishing to assure himseil that every one was at his , When all at once his 
eyes became fixed upon a particular part of the salle ; the lattice or screen of 
a private box had just tallen, and the sharp and livid features of Robespierre 
appeared in the shade of that splendid hall. 

he eyes of the two enemies met, and, like two basilisks, remained riveted 
on each other. For a while, neither had the power of withdrawing his deep- 
fixed gaze of hatred from his deadly rival. "5 that of Robespierre a 
all the irony of triumph, all the insolence of security. For the first time 
Danton felt a cold sweat siarting from every pore ; he forgot the concerted sig- 
nal; the verses passed without applause or disapprobation ; Danton sunk on 
his seat; the screen of the private box was drawn up, and all was done. The 
Guillotineurs overcame the Septembriseurs ; ’93 fascinated ’92. 

Marceau, who, owing to the state of his mind, had paid no heed to the tra- 
gedy, was, perhaps, the only person there present who beheld this scene, which 
lasted but a few seconds, without comprehenaing it; he had, however, suffi- 
cient time to recognise Robespierre, and, hurrying trom the balcony, he met 
bim in the corridor. 

Robespierre was cool and collected, as if nothing had happened, when Mar- 
ceau accosted him, stating his name. Robespierre offered his hand, but, from 
a first and natural impulse, Marceau withdrew his. A bitter smile played 
upon the lips of Robespierre, who said, ; 

* What is it thou requirest of me, then ?” 

‘A few minutes’ interview.’ 

‘ Here, or at my dwelling ?’ 

‘ At the latter.’ 

‘ Come, then.’ 

And these two men, agitated by emotions so different, walked side by side; 
Robespierre indifferent and calm, Marceau anxious and agitated. 

This, then, was the man who held in his hands the tate of Blanche—the man 
he heard so universally spoken of —whose incorruptibility alone was evident, 
but whose popularity could not but appear a problem! In truth, to acquire 
it, he had not made use of any of those means employed by his predecessors, 
He possessed neither the eloquence entratnante of Mirabeau, nor the paternal 
firmpess of Bailly, nor the impetuous sublimity of Danton, nor the impure 
facility of Hébert; ifhe laboured for the people, it was without stooping to the 
crowd. In the midst of the general debasement, and uniformity ui language 
and costume, he had preserved his polite diction and his elegant dress; in 
short, while others did all they could to confound themselves with the mob, he 
seemed to take as many pains to keep himself aloot, and distinct from the 
habits ofthe multitude; and, at first sight, it was easy to comprehend that this 
singular being could only be for the masses an idol or a victim ;—he was 
both, 

They arrived; a narrow staircase conducted to a chamber on the third 
floor; Robespierre opened it; a bustof Rousseau, a table on which were open 
‘ Le Contrat Socal,’ ‘ L’ Emile,’ a commode, and a few chairs, formed the en- 
tire furniture of this room, which, however, was remarkable for the neatness 
that reigned init. Robespierre, remarking the effect produced on Marceau 
by the sight of his bumble abode, smiling, said to him, 

‘Behold the palace of Cesar; what hast thou to demand of the Dictator ”" 

‘The pardon of my wife, condemned by Carrier.’ 

‘Thy wife, condemned by Carrier! the wife of Marceau! the republican 
of antique days! the soldier of Sparta! What is he doing then, at Nantes?! 

‘Commiiting atrocities.’ 

Marceau then related the horrible proceedings we have laid before the read- 
er; during the recital of which Robespierre agitated himseli upon his chair, 
but without interrupting the narration; at length Marceau ceased speaking. 

* This, then, isthe way is which I am always destined to be misunderstood!’ 
exclaimed Robespierre, with a thick utterance, for the internal emotion he had 
just endured had sufliced to operate this change in his voice ; ‘ this, then, is the 
consequence, wherever my eye is not to overlook, and my hand to arrest use- 
less slaughter! There is, however, blood enough which it is indispensahe to 
shed, and we are not yet arrived at the end.’ 

‘ Eh bien, donc, Robespierre, la grace de ma femme !* 

Robespierre took a sheet of blank writing-paper, and said, 

* Her maiden name?’ 

‘Why "’ 

‘ It is necessary for me, to verify the identity.’ 

* Blanche de Beaulieu.’ 

The pen fell from the hand of Robespierre. 

‘The daughter of the Marquis de Beaulieu, the chief of the brigands "” 

* Blanche de Beaulieu, the daughter of the Marquis de Beaulieu.’ 

* And bow is it that she is thy wife? 

Marceau told him all. 

‘Young madman! young insensate !’ exclaimed Robespierre ; ‘ was it for 
thee to—" Marceau interrupted him— 

‘I want neither thy reproaches nor advice; all I want of thee is her pardon. 
Wiit thou grant it to me ”’ 

‘ Marceau, the ties of family, the influence of love, wiil never prevail on thee 
to betray the republic ?’ 

* Never!’ 

‘ If thou shouldst find thyself, with arms in thy hand, in presence of the Mar- 
quis de Beaulieu ?’ 

‘I would combat him, as I have already done.’ 

* And, should he fall into thy power ?’ 

Marceau reflected a moment. 

‘I will send him to thee, and thyself shall be his judge.’ 

*‘ And this thou wilt swear to do!’ 

‘Upon my honour.’ 

Robespierre again took up the pen. 

*‘ Marceau,’ said he, ‘thou hast been fortunate enough to preserve thyself 
pure in all eyes ; I have long k nown thee ; I have long desired to see thee.’ 

Perceiving the impatience of Marceau, he wrote the first three letters of bis 
name, and then stopped. 

‘ Listen,’ said he. In my turn,’ regarding the general fixedly, ‘ I require of 
thee five minutes. I give thee an entire existence for those five minutes ;—'t 
is well paid.’ 

Marceau made a sign that he was attentive, and Robespierre contin- 
ued : 


* I have been calumniated in thy eyes, and, nevertheless, thou art one of 
those rare men by whom I desire to be known ; for what signifies to me the 
judgment of thoseI esteem not? Listen, then. Three assemblies have, by 
turns, agitated the destinies of France, each surnmed up in one man, and have 
accomplished the mission designed them by the present age. ‘The Constituent 
Assembly, represented by Mirabeav, shook the throne ; the Legislative Assem- 
bly, embodied in Danton, overthrew it. The labours allotted to the Conven- 
tion are immense, since it must complete the work of destruction, and com- 
mence that of reconstructing. I have formed a grand design ; it is to become 
the type of this epoch, as Mirabeau and Danton were the types of theirs. There 
will be in the history of the French people, three men represented by three sels 
of figures—91, 92,93. Ifthe Supreme Being accords me time to achieve MY 
work, my name will be exalted above all names ; I shall have done more than 
Lycurgus for the Greeks, than Numa for Rome, than Washington for America, 
(!!!)*since each of them had but a young people to pacify, while I have a0 
ancient and worn-out society to regenerate. If { fall—mon Dieu ! let me not 
blaspheme Thee in my last moments—if | fall ere the time desired, having 4¢- 
complished but half of what was to do, my name will retain the blood-spot 
which the remaining part would have effaced ; the revolution will fall with me, 
and both willbe calumniated. This is what I had to say to thee, Marcean, 4, 
come what may, I would fain that some men should retain my name living 40 
pure in their breasts, like the flame of the lamp in the tabernacle—and thou art 
one of those men.’ 

He now wrote the remaining letters of his name 

‘There,’ said he, ‘there is the pardon of thy wife. Thou canst not now 
leave me—without even giving me thy hand.’ 

Marceau took his hand, and pressed it warmly ; he essayed to speak, but bis 
tears fell too fast ; his heart was too full for words, and it was Robespierre who 
first spoke, and said, 

‘Come, it is time to set out; there is not an instant to lose; av ‘ 
woir.’ - 

Marceau rapidly descenced the staircase, at the foot of which he met Gen- 
eral Dumas. 

‘I have her pardon,’ cried he, throwing himself into the arms of his friend— 
‘| have her pardon—Blanche is saved !’ 1 4 
‘Congratulate me, in my turn,’ replied Domas ; ‘I have just been appointe 
genersl-in-chief of the army of the Alps, and I come to thank Robespierre . 

They embraced, and parted. Marceau rushed into the street, ran to the 
Place du Palais Egalité, where his postchaise was waiting, ready to carry him 
back with the same speed with which he arrived — f 

Of what a weight his heart was lightened ! What happiness was in store ~ 
him! How much joy after so much grief! His imagination planged into the 
future ; he pictured the moment when, from the dungeon s threshold, he shovie 
cry to bis beloved, his wife, ‘ Blanche, thuu art free ! | have obtained thy pa! 
don! Come, Blanche, come, and bless me with thy love!’ 

Yet, there were moments when a vague inquietude flitted across his spit!', 
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and anxious and fearful forebodings seized on his heart. If he should arrive too 
late ; 100 late !—oh God ! the thought wes horror, madness, annihilation ! And 
then be excited the postilions, promising them gold, lavishing it on them, and 
ising still more. ‘Ths whcels burnt the pavement,* the Seder seemed to 
devour the distance, (les chevauz devorent le chemin.) and yet, to hun they scarce- 
ly appeared to advance Every where relays were ready, without a moment's 
delay ; ail seemed to share and sympathise ia his agitation, fo a few hours he 
had left behind him Versailies, Chartres, Le Mans; La Fiéche, and Angers 
appeared before bin. All at once he experienced a terrible, an astounding 
shock ; the carriage was overturned, and shattered to pieces ; bruised, wounded, 
snd covered with blood, Marceau got up, with a single stroke of his sabre cut 
the hirness of one of the horses, jumped on its back, gained the nearest post, 
took a cheval de course, and continued his route with greater rapidity than 
ver. 
At length he has passed throug Angers, perceives logrande, reaches Varades, 
and leaves Ancenis behind him, his borse streaming with foam and blood. He 
discovers Saint Donatien, and then Nantes—Nantes! which contains his life, 
his sou!, his virgin wife! A few moments more, avd he will be within its 
walls ;—he has passed its gates ;—his horse falls under him before the prison du 
Bouffays ;—il est arrivé, qu’ importe ! 
* Blanche! Blanc’e !’ 
* Two carts have just left the prison,’ replies the gaoler; ‘she is in the 
* Malediction !’ and Marceau rushes, on foot, through the people, pressing 
and hurrying to the great square, the place of execution. He attains the last 
of the two fatal carts ; one of the condemned recognises him. 
‘General, save her! oh, save her! [ tried to do so, but I could not, and | 
was taken. Long live the king and the good cause !’ 
It is the fauhful Tinguy 
‘Yes! yes!’ And Marceau forces a passage through the dense and 
irritated crowd, by which, however, he is carried along to the great square. 
. . He is before the scaffold—he waves a paper in his uplifted hand, cry- 
ing ‘ Pardon! pardon!" oe 
At this moment the executioner, seizing by its long flaxen tresses the head 
of the young maiden, presents the frightful spectacle \o the people. ‘The hor- 
ror-stricken multitude avert heir sight, for streams of blood seem flowing from 
the mouth. . . . Hark! that cry of rage—itis the full agony of human strength, 
exhausting itself in despsir! Marceau has just recognised, between the 
teeth of tiat head, the red ruse which he lad given to the hapless Maid of La 
Vendée ! 





THE FLOWER FESTIVAL. * 
TRADITIONS OF CHISWICK AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


As this sheet will probably pass into the hands of some hundreds of persons 
who will be present at the Horiicultural Fete at Chiswick this day [alluded 
to in a previous column], as well as of some hundreds who may never have 
an opportunity of visiting it, a glance at the locality may not be wanting in 
interest of a legendary and poetical kind. We do not propose to describe the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, or the gaiety and splendour of the great 
fashionable assembly which annually takes place there; butte jot down a 
few uf the storied memories which are clustered round the spot, and which 
may help to enhance the fugitive interest of the brilliant scene. 

The name of Chiswick is so intimately associated with the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s villa, that the mind instantly reverts from the one tothe other. This 
villa, which was built by the famous Karl of Burlington, is no less celebrat- 
ed for the beauty of its Italian architecture, its galleries of art, and the pic 
turesque distribution of its grounds, than tor the events of which it has been 
the scene. In 1815, the Duke of Devonshire entertained here Alexander ot 
Russia, the King of Prussia, their suites, and a large party of the English 
aristocracy. Last Saturday, the Duke of Devonshire entertained in the same 

vilion Nicholas of Russia, the King of Saxony, the Prince-Consort of Eng- 
and, anda no Jess distinguished gathering of the nobility. In these very 
chambers, consecrated to taste and hospitality, two of our great statesmen ex- 
pired—Fox and Canning! 

Close to this villa lived and died, at a great age, in the beginning of the ‘ast 
century, one of the daughters of Oliver Cromwell. This lady was Mary, the 
Countess of Falconberg, and the house in which she resided has undergone 
very little alteration, and is still known as Sution Court, lying in the shadow 
of the Duke’s tiny demesne, remote trom the high road, aud approachable only 
by a private road, which makes the circuit of the park and gardens. Here, 
too, close at hand, isa house, which was lately said to be haunted, in conse- 
quence of numerous mysterious fractures of the windows, which the police in 
vain endeavoured to trace; and not far off the ruins of a house which ‘ought’ 
to be haunted, if ghost favours went by haggard appearances. 

Pursuing the path to the river westward towards Kew, you drop yee 
upon a patch of houses on the bank side, consisting, for the most part, of small 
tenements, with two or three larger ones; and one mansion in particular, 
which has quire a grand airin that simple neighbourhood. This little place 
is called Strand-on-the-Green, a rural name, from which the ori ginal charac- 
ter ot the district may be’ inferred; for this tiny hamlet once nestledfn the 
bosom of the fields which filled up the whole space between the river and the 
high road—now all walledin and shutup. In one ofthe principal houses 
lived Zoftany, the painter, who diedthere in 1810. But the great mansion— 
is there any special memory connected withthat? A great memory—no less 
than the immortal and facetious Joveph Miller, the comedian, the patriarch of 
whole generations of puns, the mest notorious ot all verbal wits, who lived 
and died in this very house. Poor Joe Miller, a wondeiful man in his own 
day, but stil! a more wonderful man in his posthumous fame, would make a 
i jestof it in his coffin, in St Clement’s Danes, where he is bucied, if he 

new the usesto which his house has been converted in these latter times. 
The last tenant was the Marquess of Watertord, who left the possession of it in 
lustier hands than his own. But let us cross the river, fur the air of this spot 
is not likely to agree with us ! 

Opposite is the village of Mortlake, distinguished by the residence of two 
celebrated men—Dr. Dee, the Koiscrucian philosopher, who pretended that he 
was visited there, in his study, by the angie Uriel: and the no less famous 
Partridge, the almanack-maker, whom Swift tried hard to convince of his 
own death. The whole ofthat side of the river onwardsto Kew-bridge is as- 
sociated twith a variety of remarkable persons and circumstances but as we 
only crossed for a change of air, let us cross back again a little lower down, 
and disembark under the wall of Chiswick churchyard—a burial ground 
which looks like an aitificial elevation, packed up and built for the preserva- 
tion of plants. 

A pleasant, cheerful churchyard it is, glistening with numerous handsome 
tombs, and as well populated with great London names as any churchyard in 
England. The first object that attracts your eyes is the tumb oi Hogarth, with 
Garrick’s well-known inscription. ‘This isa grand tomb worthy of the great 
artist; and in the vault underneath his remains are deposited with those of 
his wife and her mother, Lady Judith Thornhill. This association in the 
grave {of those who were united in life is solemnly affecting, and makes a 
deeper impression on the gleaming marble. 

Holland the'tragedian, is also buried here, and has a mural tablet in the 
chorch, with an inscription upon it detailing his talents and his virtues, also 
written hy Garrie, and italicised in bis usual} stage styie. Oliver Cromwell’s 
daughter also sleeps here; and Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland: and 
Kent, the famous landscape gardener, under whose superintendence the Duke 
of Devonshire’s villa was,built; and Dr Grifbths, the original editor of the 
Menthly Review ; and Dr Rose, one of the earliest and ablest of its contribu- 
tors; and Ralph the political writter; and poor Ugo Foscojo, the Italian poet 
and critic ; and the Duchess of Somerset ; aud the Earl of Macartney ; and a 


-hundred others, lords and ladies, and people of genius of greater or lesser 


cele! rity. 

One of the most remarkable tenants of this city of the dead is Louther- 
bourg, the artist, who lived on the mall near the river, where he died about 
thirty yearsago. Loutherbourg was the first person who introduced animal 
magnetism into England ; and it is yet in tne recollection ofmany personsre- 
sident in the neighbourhood, that his house used to be continually and numer- 
ously frequented by the nobility and gentry ; and the cavalcades of carriages 
choked up the passage to it from the Ligh road, from an early hour in the mor- 
ning tilllatein theevening. Loutherbourg was one of the prominent men of 
his lime, and filled a mach larger space in the public attenuon than his lega- 
cy to the world would appear io justify. 

Hogarth, who lived net far from the old church, does not appear to have 
mare half so much noise in this neighbourhood as Loutherbourg. But Ho- 
garth lived in retirement, and devoted himselfto the study of his art and of 
mankind, while Loutherbourg was entertaining the lieges, and filling his 
pockets by scientific jvgglery. Hogarth’s house sti!) stands, and is known by 
his name. Sometimes it is called the ‘ Cheese House,’ on account of its odd 
Shape, for it looks exacily like one of those awkward, oblong, irregular wed- 
ges of cheese which you see sometimes in the windows of the shops. The 
house abuts upon the Duke’s grownds, standing in an out-of-the-way lane, to 
which you cannot make your wav, unless you are well ac quainted with the 
local geography. Very little is known of Efogarth’s life in this place—he 


lived so unostentatiously and so completely apart from the world. At the end | 


Of the garden, there is a sert of tumble-down summer-house, which be is said | 

to have usec asa pointing-room; and at the distance of a stone’s throw from 

this house, there is a ‘ way-side hosteirie’ a low-browed, compact ’ put lic 
jWeezed IN amongst trees, and hay-ricks, and dingy 


sheds, where Hogarth is 


* A'l ihe prncipal routes in Vrance are paved. 





said to have been in the babit of -moking his pipe of an evening. And this 
is all that is ed by tradition of the ‘great painter of mankind’ in the 
locality where he lived, died, and is buried! 

The celebrated ‘ Chiswick press,’ to which so many poets and fine writers 
owe their ‘rivalets of type aod meadows of margin,’ ought not w be for- 
goucn in a visit to this memorable scene. The printing office stands on the 
bank of the river—a wide-spread, ancient house, presenting to the town au- 
thor the strangest possible combination of counuy bealthiness and metropoli- 
tan labour. The breath from the water does not spoil the industry of the 
printers. They work here just as anxiously as they work everywhere else; 
but we can hardly help thinking that much of the beauty and care which is 
observable in the productions of this press may be relerred to the stillness of 
the scene, which leaves the compositors ample leisure to execute their tasks 
with the requisite accuracy and precision. 

Not very tar from this range ot printing-offices, at the eastern termination of 
Hammersmith-terrace, is a smail waterside cotlee-house—ihat is to say, a 
house which is still cailed, out of revered habit, the Dove Coflee-house ; bat 
which is more properly a licensed establishment for the sale of wine and 
spirituous liquors, with a small terrace gaiden and arbours of trees hanging 
over the edge ofthe river, with which 1 communicates by a fall of three or 
four steps, grandiloquently designated ‘the Dove Stairs’ The Dove isa 
wonderiully small, cosy, happy-looking house. On a five day, all the doors 
and windows are thrown open, and the wind courses through the rooms, and 
the sunshine glides in and dances round the decanters and glasses to the evi- 
dent delight of the lively family who sit in the broad light round their hospita- 
ble board, which seems to invite the passer-by, tirough a conscious sense of 
its good cheer. Now this Dove house would be nothing very remarkable in 
itself, except that it seems tostart up out of the earth in a nook where you 
would never think of looking for a house, and where, even as it is, there is 
hardly room for a house—it would be nothing, this merry little public, were it 
not consecrated by a memory which hardly anybody has taken the trouble to 
preserve, and which certainly the people of the Dove are wholly ifsnocent ol 
all knowledge of. And that memory 1s neither more nor Jess than the memo- 
ry of Thomson, the poet, who in this very house, or rather under the stampy, 
old, clustering, carved, cramped trees, that have been compelled year after 
year into the agony of forming, not natural, bul unnatural arbours, wrote a 
considerable portion of his ‘Seasons.’ Thomsen lived in Kew-foot-lane, some 
miles higher up the river, and used frequently to walk trom town, and rest 
half-way atthe Dove, where he would seat himself to gaze upon the flats at 
the upposite side of the river, and add fresh images to Winter. Ane it was 
here, too, he caught that last fatal cold which terminated his life. He was 
heated, and sat out here in the cool evening air, and so carried home with him 
the seeds of his final malady. 

The Dove is totally unaware of its immortality; and the worst of it is, that 
it has not even the aspect of a house likely to profit much from the curiosity 
of the vulgar, who, if they knew the history of the place, would probably 
crowd its rooms and benches. 





SECRETS OF THE LECTURE-ROOM. 
A SURGEON’S STORY. 
‘Off with his head !'"—Suaxsrgrare. 

It is now nearly a century since a young surgeon, whom we shall call 
Ridgway, although his real name is well known to us, occupied a sinall, an- 
tiquated house in the Old Bailey, nearly facing the gloomy gaol of Newgate. 
Mr. Ridgway was ardently devoted to his profession, and enjoyed a moderate 
practice, which he trusted every year, by dint of study and application, to in 
crease, Amongst his patients he numbered the family of the Keeper of the 
prison, and had seen the junior branches safely through measles, small-pox, 
(then a most dreaded and ofttimes fatal disease), hooping-cough, and ail ‘ the 
ils that young flesh is heir to.’ 

It is not surprising that, holding the post of medical adviser to the Governor 
of the establishment, be should also be consulted by the inferior officers. The 
Jack Ketch of the period, though acknowledged to be as expert an execution- 
er as ever placed noose on neck, and whe performed his revolting duties with 
an air of unconcern which some might think augured total absence of feeling, 
was an affectionate husband to an invalid wife. This woman was a favour- 
ite patient of our doctor’s, who seldom visited the humble room, occupied by 
the hangman and his spouse, without some additional reason for admiring the 
watchiulness and tender attention of the husband, and the calm resignation of 
the sufferer. It was during one of his professional visits that the /unctionary 
observed ,— 

‘ Your windows, sir, are a little too far down the Bailey to see our doings 
next Monday. For a wonder, | shall only have one mannyfactor to deal 
with that morning; and, although he’s about as hardeneda sinner as ever 
heard St. Sepulchre’s toll his knell, ‘tis quite a pity to hang him, he is such 
at periect moral of a man. I never saw such legs and arms in my life; not 
hat he 1s taller than common, but what you gentlemen as deals in ‘otomies 
calls the muscles are so purdigious fine ; and to think that this here bit of in- 
nocent cord’ (and he opened the drawer of the only table in the room, and held 
upa thin rope with a peculiar running knot at one end) ‘ should stop his 
wizen, and he so full of life and strength. If you like to see the man, { con 
take you over to-night, or maybe you'll see him in the chapel to-morrow, We 
shall have a full congregation to the condemned sermint, | warrant.‘ 

Ridgway took his leave, bidding the invalid to persevere in his prescrip- 
tions, and, on his way to the door, inquired if five guineas would insure him 
the body of the well-proportioned convict. Without hesitation on the part of 
Ketch, the bargain was concluded. 

The confused hum of hundreds of voices, assembling near the gaol, disturb- 
ed at an early hour, the surgeon’s slumbers ; but he consoled himself with the 
idea that bashes rest would be amply compensated by the possession of such 
a subject as he was led to expect would s ily afford him certain opportuni- 
ty of gaining fresh knowledge in his dailing profession. As the morning ad- 
vanced, the noise of the crowd became every moment more audible. The 
loud laugh, the ribald jest, the oaths and imprecations that fell on his ear 
made him shudder for the honour of human nature. Now and then the sbrill 
cry of some r infant, whose mother was trying to force a passage towards 
the scaffold through the dense crowd, would rise above the Babel of sounds, 
and tempt him to speculate if such females could possibly belong to the same 
class of humanity as even the hangman’s wife. 

The rain, which had descended heavily before the appointed hour for the 
execution, increased to an absolute deluge soon after the drop had fallen, has- 
tily dispersing the multitude ; by nine o'clock scarcely a human being could 
be seen from one end of the street to the other. 

Riagway, with some little drawback upon his usual appetite, was about to 
sit down to dbreaktast, when a man, carrying a coarse wicker-basket on his 
shoulders, eniered the shop, saying,— 

‘Something trom over the way, I'll call for the basket to-night. Shall I leave 
it here, or take it inside ?” 

The surgeon, although aware of the nature of the load, could hardly per- 
suade himself that a human form could be stowed away in so limited a com- 
pass, and assisted the porter to remove his burden to a room at the back of the 
house, appropriated for especial purposes. This was no sooner done than 
the man, without waiting for any recompense, hastily disappeared, leaving 
Ridgway to place the contents of the pannier upon the table. With some ex- 
ertion this was accomplished, and never had finer form or more exquisitely 
perfect proportions met the anatomist’s gaze. The face was remarkably tran- 
quil, the eyelids closed, as though the wretched being had died the death of 
nature, the discoluration of the neck and throat very slight, the extremities 
were not yet cold, nor the limbs rigid. 

Whilst manipulating the beautifully developed muscles of the chest, Ridg- 
way fancied that he perceived a slight heaving in that region. He pressed 
upon the junction of the ris, and, to his utter astonishment, discovered that 
the body still breathed. Cases of ‘suspended animation’ had long been fa- 
vourite studies with the surgeon. Hardly conscious of what he was doing, 
suffering his devotion to science to overcome his discretion, he applied the lan- 
cet; blood trickled slowly at first. but soon @ copious flow of the purple stream 
of life produced the intended effect. The heart beat regularly. and the breath- 
ing became distinctly audible: he raised the head o! his subject, and suffered 
it to repose upon his shoulder, watching with an indescribable intensity of feel- 
ing the resul: of his treatment. 

The resuscitated felon stared wildly round, and made an effort to speak, but 
his lips and tongue were so perched that he failed to give forth sound. Ridg- 
ward hastily procured a draught of water, which he administered sparingly, 
and the poor wretch at length found utterance 

* Tell me,’ he said, ‘do { dream, or have I deamt! No, no, it is impos- 
sible; a rope was put round my neck, my arms were tightly bound, a cap drawn 
over my eyes, the flooring fell, | was huog. Where em I now?’ Then gazing 
upon the various preparations, skulls and bones, placed upon the shelves, he 
continued, ‘ Does the law allow a living creature to be cutand hacked to death’ 
This is my blood, and you have epilt it. IJ never shed blond; rebber as I have 
been, | am not a murderer. Putme at once out of my misery; don’t destroy 
piecemeal. The judge said nothing of torture.’ 

* Nor shall you suffer it,’ interposed the surgeon, ‘ be ca'm and listen to me 
If you attempt violence or make the least outcry, I must, in own defence, de- 
prive you of the life I have so strangely saved.’ 

‘Saved, saved!’ Then lam notdeceived. lwas execnied, and they can’t 


»| hang mea second time for the same offence. Ha! ha! ha!” and a peal of 


horrid laughter echoed through the dissecting room. 
‘For pity’s sake, be composed ; remain periectly still whilst I fetch a draught 
that will calm you,’ 
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* Stay where you are,’ he hoarsely roared, ‘you're going \o call the offices 
tothe me back to Newgate; you Shall hot gor" and he made an effort e 
leap upon his teet, but fell back overpowered with the exertion. pA 
vantage of this, Ridgway compounded a cordial, with which be re- 
peewee tendered it to his sirangely acquired pavient. 

Ceriaim cravings reminded the surgeon that he had pot yet breakfasied ; but 
previous tO Salistying his appetite brought from the sore-room twe or 
toree spare blankeis, in which he enveloped his denuded charge, and, witha 
strict caution lo preserve silence and eudeavour to procure sowe sleep, be se- 
curely fastened the door and re-entered his pariour. 

Once more alone, and lett to his reflections, he became aware of the frighs- 
ful dilemma in which he had become so uncenscivus!y invelwed; but be em- 
deavoured to persuade himself that the evil was not without a remedy, a day's 
food, « Suit of clothes, and an open door at midnight, would relieve bim (rem 
ali anxiety end anboyance on the subjeet. He consoled humself with the cer- 
tainty that be had not intentoually frustrated the ends of justice in giv. ag new 
exisience to a wretch of Whom sociely Were well pleaved to be rd, His Ewil 
Genius whispered him to take the lile he had restored, but such thoughts were 
speedily banished in the hope that the un/ortunate man, thus miraculously fe- 
siored, Might in after days atone for his Mirdeeds. 

Whilst cog tatng on this strange predicament, he beard a fellow in the 
street bawling forth, in a voice aptly said to be compused of ‘ gn and tug,’ “The 
last dying speech, confession, and behaviour, of Harry Spalauing, the nutorwas 
housebreaker, who was executed this morning” &e. 

In order to preserve the precise date of so memorable an event, Ridgway 
purchased one of these authentic documents. 

To avoid leaving home with so strange an inmate under his roofy he alse 
availed himself of a passing Jew, to purchase a suit of humble but decent ap- 
pare!, Moses, ‘tis true, had not in his bag all the articles required, but, as be 
perceived that bis cusiomer was not much versed in the Value Of second hand 
garments, and was willing to pay the price demanded, the accommuua 
Israelite hastened to that notorious magezine Field Lane, and quickly eup- 
pled all deficiencies. 

An old woman, who onited in her person the duties of cook and hou 
was the only domestic in our doctor's establishment; a porter, bolooging we 
a neighbouring waggon.office, being employed to take}down and put up the 
shutters, leaving Molly to dust and to sweep out the shep. 

Under the prevext of expegting a customer to lunch, Kidgway desired Mal- 
ly to procure some cooked meat, vegetables, and bread. Chrovicles affirm 
that since the Old Bailey was first built it has never been without a bouse de- 
voted to the sale of boiled beet, and from the then existing convenient esiab- 
lishment the required supply was procured. As Molly never ventored near 
the detached building devoted to her master's anatomical researches, it was em 
easy matter for Ridgway to pass to and tro without observation. A substan- 
tial meal was accordingly soon placed belure Spalding, who hailed ite ap- 
pearance with evident delight, and at his own request was left \o ite enjog~ 
ment alone. 

Evening arrived, and Ridgway revisited his unwelcome guest, taking with 
him the clothes he had purchased. 

* These,’ said he, ‘ will answer for the present; you will soon be ablew 
earn the price of others. I will supply you with ae much money asl car spare 
for your immediate wants, and at twelve o'clock will bid you good-by I’ 

‘ What, turn me out, master! No, no; two words to that bargaio. Since 
you chose to bring me to life again, you must keep me while ldo live. I'm 
not going to run the risk of being retaken, 1 cen tell you; why, if I was, we 
should 4oth swing together, for they'd hang you flor cheating the gallows — 
Here | am, and here I murt stop. 1 don’t meen in Chis place; the Very sighs 
of the things in those glass jars, and the death's bead aod cross-bones, makes 
me quite qualmish. You must let me have a girret to myself and supply me 
with vitals and drink for a week or two, and then, perhaps, | may inake 
my mind to budge ; but to go away now 1s quite out of the question for oth 
our sakes’ 

In vain Ridgway pointed out the impossibility of his allordiog prolonged 
shelter. Spalding continued resolute ; and, alver ea@lausting every persuanen 
and argument he could call to his aid, the surgeon, at length, unwilling. com- 
sented to allow his intruder the occupation of a small closet off his own bed- 
room for a briel period, inwardly praying that it might be of the suortest pas- 
sible duration. 

Midnight came, and Ridgway, with a heavy heart and unwilling steps, led 
the way to his sleeping room, closely followed by the ruffian whom Fate had 
so untowardly condemned him to shelter. Betore he ventured to bed, he 
dragged a chest of drawers in front of the closet-door, and carefuliy deposited 
many articles of value, scattered about the room, in a stout box with @ secure 
lock Fire-arms he did not possess, but, 08 4 last resource, he placed an am- 
putation knife b.neath his pillow. [t will be readily imagined that the pre- 
pinquity of such a neighbour was little inducement to repose. Spalding was 
soon asleep, but his slumbers were fitful, and he babbled in his dreams. He 
was heard to exclaim,— 

‘What! next Monday morning? ‘The time is very short.—Whata crow 
Lord have mercy upon me |—Give me plenty of rope!’ and similar expres- 
—. proving that his thoughts were stl occupied with his recent (intended) 

ate. 

The following day Ridgway found it necessary to exert his utmost ingrnui- 
ty to supply his captive without awaking the sus, icions of old Molly, For- 
tunately, she nightly retired to her at'ic at an early hour, and, a8 soon as this 
arrived, Spalding had the privilege of descending to the parlour, where his 
supper was provided, having first been smuggled into the house by its per- 
plexed master. 

The week expired, but the house-breaker indicated no symptoms of taking 
his deparvure; the surgeon reminded him uf his promise, to which the fellow 
made answer,— 

‘I’m sorry you're so soon tired of my company, master; you'll like me better 
upon further acquaintance, for I've made up my mind not to show mysell for 
another month to come, at least, You know | obey orders, never think of leaw- 
ing my closet all day, though | could open the lock ef it with my little flagor ; 
and, though you say I do talk in my sleep a bit, I don’t think | snores, so 
you've nothing to complain of.’ 

To reason with one so self-willed was useless, Spalding never failed to 
impress upon Ridgway the positive punishment that would await him for il- 
legally secreting a man whose life hed been deciared forfeit to the laws, 

‘Months rolled by, and still the unhappy Ridgway, like Sinbad, was con- 
demned to bear the presence of one he would giadly have been rid of, One 
evening, in Spalding’s presence, the surgeon, looking over some papers in his 
writing-desk, stambled upon the ‘Dying speech’ be had purchased, and this 

rompted him to inquire if the account therein given was founded on fact. — 

The man almost snatched it from Ridgway’s band, and read it through with 
intense eagerness, 

‘ Lies !—all lies, from beginning to end. ‘They say here that I came of dis- 
reputable parents, now the truth is my father was loo good; if he hadn't been 
so strict with me, I might noi have taken to my way of life. Ob, bow | used 
to dreada Sunday! If he saw a speck upon my clothes, shoes, or hat, | get 
a sound cuffing for not being properly dressed for church ; then, if I could not 
repeat the collect of the day and the parson’s tex!, not a morsel of dinner did 
I get; a crust of bread and a cup of water was thought quite good enough for 
“a sinful heathen,’ as be used to callme, ‘This taught me to hale the very 
sight ot a place of worship, and, when the old man died, [ took an oath never 
to go inside of one again. My Sundays were spent with young men of my 
own age, and, as I had more money than most of them, I was sure to be the 
first for a game of pitch-and-toss; this, in time, led to dominoes, and then to 
cards, and, though my old mother cried ready to break her beart at the 
of ’em on a Sabbath-day, I cared more for the money J should win than 
tears. Luckturned at last, and, what with 9 gd ey house scores and 
the chaps that fleeced me, I hadn't a penny lelt bout this ume I got ac- 
quainted with a Londoner, who had been lodging in our village tor some 
weeks, and he took such a hold of me 1 was never out of his company, anll 
he persuaded me to see how much money mother had in the house, 1 knew 
the poor old soul used to make the tea-caddy her strong-box, and always kept 
it locked; however, young Fowler showed me a eommon bail crooked in a 
particular manner, and told me to try that. Yes, doctor, the first person I 
ever robbed was my own widowed mother. Finding how easy it was to 
open a Jock, I tried the till of the public house, and got back the money I had 
spent there. But somehow people seemed w stare at Fowler and me, and 
when we spoke w them would walk off without giving a reply oo we left 
the place, made our way up to London, and lodged together in Kent Sireet, im 
the Borough. He was a clever fellow, and taught me the trade I follo 
and at the end of it was the top lines of this lying bit of paper. Bat, afterall, 
there’s a deal of pleasure in getting the betier of locks, bolis, and staples; a 
jemmy is the cleverest tool ever invented, and, though ‘tis pow near two years 
—how time flies, doctor '—since I amused myself with a litle diversion afier 
my own heart, | somehow long to try my hand again.’ 

Ridgway shuddered at this unbiushing avowal, and more than ever repented 
that he had succeeded in reviving so hardened and heartless a wretch. 

Our surgeon at this period, purchased « practice at the weet end of the 
town, and was making preparations for bis removal, trusting that in so doing 
he should sheke off the inenbusthat had for so long a time oppressed him.— 
Old Molly understanding that the new abode was large, aud in 4 fashionable 
neighbourhood, declared her intention of ending her days in the City, and 
requested her master to provide himeelf with a new servant. This artange- 
ment was most unfortunate; for no sooner did Spalding learn from bis pre- 
tector that he should take possession of his new dwelling, with new faces abvat 
bia, than the provoking intruder observed, — 
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Not all new, master ; I mean to go with you ; ri eee you settled in a dif- 
ferent quarter of the tows from this ;’ aod he gave a knowing wink to express 
hie meaning the more strongly; ‘and then { eball think of taking myself 
«’ 


Sincerely trusting that such was Spaiding’s serious intention, and anxious 
@ quit bis present domicile without any untoward discovery by the authorities 
ef the prison, Ridgway consented ; and, under cover of the night, the house- 
heeaker wis conveyed tu the neighbourhood of —— Square. 

To account to the to her servants for his never leaving the house, ‘Thomas, 
as Spalding was Dow called, gave them to understand that his was a peculiar 
ease, a disease in the joints, which the doctor had undertaken to cure. He was 
regarded as a sulky, unsociable fellow, as he passed the greater portion of the 
day in his own garret, avoiding the sight of ail strangers 

‘Our surgeon's widely extended practice took him so constantly from home, 
that he rarely met his unwelcome guest ; and, strange 4s it may appear, it Is 
no less truc, that three years rolled by and the supposed ‘Thomas’ was still an 

Jent. 
igwey, late in the evening, was seated by his fire-mide, pleasantly thinking 
en the rapid advance he had made on the road to fortune, since he quitted the 
OB Bailey, when Thomas hobbied into the room. The sight of this man 
back a thousand associations, strongly contrasting with those in which 
he had 0 lately indulged. ' 

*Well, master,’ said Spalding, ‘ "tis a long lane that hasnotaning. I'm 
come to wish you goud bye at last. You've been a kind gentleman to me, 
aad I shall never forget you, and I dare say you'll never torget me. Ail f 
want is a few shillings to take me into the country, where [ shall try to get 
werk ; and, if nobody will employ me, "twill be their faults, and no! mine, if 
I now and then doa |ittle business ia my old line.’ 

“Hleaven forbid,’ earoestly ejaculated Ridgway, ‘that after five years of se- 
elasion and good behaviour, you should fall back on a course that must end in 

destruction ! This will at least support you for some time ;’ and he gave 

im a well-filled purse. 

*Prosperity atteod yuu, doctor, 1 say for all your goodness to the misfortu- 
nate Harry Spalding.’ 

The next minute the surgeon heard his ~ Dead close, and the supposec 
sy walking rapidly away from the hou , 

t may well be imagined that great joy was Ridgway's when, indeed, his 
4ong trouble had departed.’ ' 

Fortune continued to smile uponhim. He had been for some time a popu- 
lar lecturer on Anatomy, and had often thought that he could convert a portion 
of his extensive premises into a email theatre for the furtnerance of science, 
and the especial improvement of his own pupils. Spring was fast advancing, 
and he determined to complete his intended purpose so as to commence a 
winter course.’ Carpenters and bricklayers went briskly to work, and the 
leeture-room was constructed to his perfect content 

A fitting sw)ject for his first discourse must be procured, His old acquaint- 
ance, Ketch, still held office , and to him a message was sent, stating the 
doctor's readiness to pay liberally for any criminal whose body was not deliv- 
ered io his frends. lureply,be learned that bis wish could be complied with 
ena given day: it arrived, aud at seven o'clock the same evening Ridgway 
entered his crowded theatre ; along table occupied the centre, on which lay 
the subject beneath acloth. After a few prelimimary observations, the lectu- 
ret apprvached the body, drew aside the covering, and beheld the well-kuown 
features of Harry Spalding! He became visibly agitated ; his hands trem- 
bled, his face assumed an aspect of ferocity, as seizing the Kuife he severed the 
head from the body ; then, grasping the hair, he beld the livid features up 
close to his own, exclaiming in a voice nearly choked with emotion,— 

*Would to God I had done this when first we met! Now, at least, I can 

ou.’ 
, one of his auditors could imagine the import of these words, spoken as 
they were with such terrible earnestuess. The surgeon quickly recovered his 
self-possession, continued bis lecture ; and, when his auditory departed, placed 
the head of the twice-hanged in spirits, affixing onthe outside of the glass jar 
@ label recording the dates of tke (wo executions. 

He never afforded the slightest explanation of the words addressed to the 
decepitated to any one of his medical friends; nor was it till late in his lile he 
recounted to his only son the facts we have recorded. 





SIR HENRY HARDINGE, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF 
INDIA. 


The public of England were credulous or sceptical, or indifferent about In- 
dian affairs; but, by degrees, they began to ask questions, and at length to 
take some interest in the condition and resources of her Majesty’s orienta! do- 
minions. ‘This interest has been increased by the recall of Lord Ellenbo- 
yough. P exclaimed, ‘ Can it be possible that the Court of Directors and 
the Court of St. James's are at loggerheads?’ The ‘lron Duke’ says, ‘the 
Directors are very indiscreet.’’ Messers. Astell and Hogg tell the House of 
Commons that they are poegocss to vindicate their discretion, if ministers 
willlay the papers before Parliament. Meanwhile, the world eagerly asks 
what manner of man is he who has been chosen in the room of Lord Ellen- 
borough to represent the Majesty of Britain in the East? Is he a chivalrous 
soldier and a finished gentleman, like the Marquess Hastings ; a person se!- 
dow: heard of before or since his governiment, like the Eari ot Aukland ; a far- 
secing siatesman,like the Marquess Wellesley ? is hethe counterpart of Clive 
er Cornwallis, or is he a mere military tactician, a parliamentary orator, of 
a dull, mechanical oflice-holder ? 

Sir Henry Hiardinge does not answer to any one of these descriptions. He 
entered the army at a very early age, and at the hour of his appointment as 
Governor-General, filled an office connected with the military branch of the 
public service ; but a great soldier ofien turns out to be also a distinguished 
civilian, and such has been the fortune of Sir Henry Hardinge. 

descent has not been traced further back than the reign of Henry V1. 
This is a lineage of no great antiquity, compared with that of many private 
men, though it greatly surpasses the pedigrees of several members of 
House of Peeis. ‘The earliest of his ancestors, respecting whom any 
records exist, was Nicholas Hardinge, Esq., of King’s Newton, in the coun- 
¥ of Derby. The great grandson of this gentleman was Sir Richard Har- 
inge, Knt., who died in 1709, and the grandson of Sir Richard was chiet 
elerk of the House of Commons, and alterwards one of the secretaries to the 
Treasury. His second son, Henry, who held the rectory of Stanhope, in Dur- 
ham, was the tather of Sir Henry Hardinge, who is his third son. His see- 
ond brother, was a captain in the navy,and in March, 1808, when only 25 
years of age, was in command of the San Fiorenzo trigate, of only thirty- 
eight guns, and one hundred and filty men, which, in the Indian seas, cain 
up with, and attacked the French frigate La Piedmontaise, of fifty guns and 
five hundred men. After a running fight of nearly three days, Captain Har- 
dinge captured the French vessel, but at the cost of his own life. To com- 
memorate this brilliant exploit, a monument was erected in St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral. The eldest brother of Sir Henry, is the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge 
of Belleisle, in the county of Fermanagh, Bart. ' 

Sir Henry Hardinge’s first commission bears date the 8th of October, 1798 
when he wasonly in his fourteenth year; he had, however, completed his 
fifteenth, before he actually joined his regiment. At that early age, we find 
him an ensign in the Queen's Rangers, duing real duty, giving the word of 
command, probably, in the shrill smail voice of boyhood. He had friends 
and parliamentary influence, he had also the chances of war in his favour, 
and his promotion went on with rapidity. At seventeen, he wasa lieutenant, 
having received that rank in the 4th Foot on the 25th of March, 1802. In 

regiment he remained for = of a year,when he was transferred 

at cundem to the Ist Foot, 26th May, 1803. He continued, however, only 
two months attached to that corps, when he joined the 47th Foot. He o 
tained a company in the 57th Foot, in April, 1804, having only just complet- 
ed his nineteenth year. In recording these facts one is almost tempted to 
exclaim with Byron, 

Then, when most he wanted guidance, then, 

Had Lara’s daring boyhood govern’d men. 

The year in which Ensign Hardinge received his first commission was one 
during which this country had sunk to its Jowest point of depressioa; the 
arms of the French republic were triumphant over every nation of the conti- 
nent, and threatened “ perfidious Albion” with actual invasion; Lreland was 
not in her customary siate of smouldering sedition—quiet as gunpowder—but 
in the full fury of civil war; Scotland was disaffected—cautious, pradent 
Scotland was inoculated with the spirit of republicanism. Ours was not 
then a “ united kingdom,” but the most divided empire in Europe. Foreign 
commerce was suspended, and domestic trade had dwindled down almost to 
amere interchange of the necessanies of lie. The successes of Lord Welles- 
ley in the Eas, and of Sir Ralph Abercromby in Egypt, gave the first check 
to that current of success which owed its impetuosity to the temporary frenzy 
of a gallant nation. . : 

It was not, however, till the commencement of the Peninsular struggie that 
we find Sir Henry Hardinge occupying any post of distinction, in + pains s 
of England, when he accompanied the ill-fated expedition which Sir John 
Moore commanded. The Duke ot Wellington has been often heard to ex- 
claim, “ | mast have been born under a lucky planet ;” not so Sir John Moor 
Amongst the number of those who, in his disastrous enterprise, shared his 
misfortunes and lamented his untimely end, was Captain Hardinge, who hap- 
pened to have been near, and in the act of speaking to Sir John, when he re- 
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ceived hisdeath-wound. He returned with the army to gather tresh strength 
and renew the contest with brighter auspices, 

But now that we have reached the active military portion of Sir Henry’s 
life, it differs litle from that of some dozen other eminent officers who served 
under the brave duke, Of eachof such men it may be said, that his regi- 
ment or his division has borne and repulsed tremendous assaults ; that on 
some occasion or other his opportane assistance may have turned the fortunes 
of the day; that his energy, perseverance, and skill may,in afew months, 
have red araw levy as effective as a veteran corps; with fortunate temer- 
ity have often led the brilliant onset of High landers or Irishmen, 


to reap 
No st inted harvest, thin and cheap; 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 
Fel! thick as ripen’d grain; 


or he has been famous amidst those scenes of indomitable resistance, where 
the solid squares of the Saxon, bristling with bayonets, have scoffed alike at 
shot and shel!, at lance and cuirassier, Such a man, of course, becomes a 
prodigious favourite with the commander-in chief, rises to the rank of a gene- 
ral officer, and is created a Knight of the Bath. The jife of one hero of the 
Peninsular war differs so little from that of every other, that the distinctions 
are scarcely discernible, and by no means worthy of being detailed. Almost 
toa man they participated, like Sic Henry Hardinge, in the battles of Busa- 
co, Albuera, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. Hence the biographies of modern soldiers must bear a much closer 
mutual resemblance than those of any other class of professional men. Hill, 
Lynedoch, Beresford, Combermere, Rae, Anglesey, Murray, and Hardinge, 
were alike fortunate, skilful, and brave; they lived to enjoy the applause of 
their contemporaries, and the large munificence of a grateful nation. We 
have, therefore, not much to relate respectiag the military life of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, excepting that which might be detailed with equal propriety of eve- 
ry one of those glorious commanders who, following the fortunes of the great 
dake, marched from the shores of Portugal to the frontiers of France. 

We have mentioned the steps of his early promotion. He became a ma- 
jor in the Portuguese aimy, April 13th, 1809; lieutenant-colonel in the same 
army, May 30th, 1811. On the 25th of July, 1814, he was made a lieutenant- 
colonel of the Grenadier Guards; on the 19th of July, 1821, a colonel by bre- 
vet; a major-general on the 22nd of July, 1830; and in 1841, a lieutenant- 
general. During the last year of the Peninsular war, he cotmmanded a Por- 
tuguese brigade of five battalions, and was deputy quarter-master-general of 
the Portnguese army from 1809 till 1813. When Buonaparte retired to Elba, 
Sir Henry, in common with his illustrious brethren in arms, returned to Eng- 
land, to hang up their swords, and participate in the peace and independence 
which their valour had earned for their native land. But Napoleon had not 
yet fulfilled his destiny, and one more campaign was to be fought. Sir Hen- 
ry Hardinge, then attached to the Prussian army, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, was present at the ever-memorable field of Waterloo. He had been 
several times wounded during the war in Spain, but it was in the decisive 
campaign of 1815 that he received the severe wound which occasioned the 
loss of his left arm. At the close of the war, he was created a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath; and amongst the foreign orders conferred on him was 
that of a Knight Commander of the Red Eagle of Prussia. 

The subject of this memoir had completed his military services, had receiv- 
e! his order of the Bath, and had Jost his left arm, before he completed his 
thirtieth year; but he attained his thirty-sixth year before he married. In 
1821 he espoused the Lady Emily Jane, sixth daughter of the first Marquess 
of Londonderry, and sister to the celebrated Lord Castlereagh; he is, there- 
fore, related by marriage to Lord Ellenborough. Her ladyship had previous- 
ly been married, and by her first marriage had, among other issue, Sir Wal- 
ter James, Bart., who represents Hull in the present House ot Commons,— 
Sir Henry and Lady Emily Hardinge are the parents of four children, two 
sons and two daughters; and as his family have always moved in the very 
highest circles of English society, their presence at the seat of government in 
Calcutta will be regarded as matter of just congratulation amongst all who 
fee! interested in the dignity and refinement of social life in India. 

The Parliamentary portion of Sir Henry Hardinge’s career extends over 
a period of twenty-four years. In 1820, at the general election consequent 
upon the death ot George LII., he was first returned for Durham. On his ap- 
pointment to office, in 1823, he of course vacated his seat, when Mr. Lamb. 
ton, then on the Continent, was proposed, without his knowledge, in opposi- 
tion to Sir Henry, who polled 219 votes to Mr. Lambton’s 66. He was re- 
chosen at the general election of 1826, without epposition, and when he took 
office with the Duke of Wellington, in 1828, he was re-elected, though opposed 
by a Mr. Robertson, Sir Henry continued to sit for Durham till the death of 

rge 1[V., when, on the dissolution of Parliament, he was returned, under 
the auspices of Lord St, Germains, for the borough from which the earl takes 
his title, but which was disfranchised by the Reform Act. Shortly after his 
election, however, his patron requested him to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, 
in order to make room tor Mr. Mackworth Praed; but Sir Henry was imme. 
diately atlerwards returned for Newport, another Cornish borough, for which 
he continued to sit till it also was extinguished by the Reform Act, At the 
general electien of 1832, he came in tor Launceston, and remained member 
for that borough for fourteen years, when he vacated his seat on being appoint- 
ed to the distinguished office which he now holds. In the representation ot 
that place Mr. Howell unsuccessfully opposed him in 1832 and 1835, but in 
1837 and 1841 Sir Henry was unanimondy elected. 

As a member of Parliament, he is not distinguished for oratory; his 
speeches are methodical, and on the whole satisfactory. So far as unadorned 
plainness of diction goes, they are soldier-like ; but they bear no resemblance 
to those of his professional brethren in the character of their phraseology 
wanting the clearness, brevity, vigour, and precision in which the higher or- 
der of military men excel. His facis and opinions—for he does not reason— 
come rapidly enough; but this arises, not irom their being expressed in briet, 
terse, nervous sentences, but in consequence of the volubility of the speaker. 
His simplicity of thought, straightforwardness of character, and military bear- 
ing, lead a superficial observer to think that his public speaking is just like 
that of any other officer; a litile attention, however, shows that his matter 
wants concentration, whilst his hasty manner of speaking, or want of due 
command over his words, in the commencement of his career, as a member 
of opposition, made it not unusual with him to end a political controversy by 
a personal dispute, and to abandon the legitimate weapons of Parliamentary 

wlemics for those with which he had been familiar professionally in early 
ile. But all this ought now to be forgouen. Sir Henry has doubtless seen 
his error, and is convinced thata man who has established his bravery in the 
field can lose no honour in being slow in appealing to a barbarous form of 
arbitration, which is only tolerated in extreme cases. The public expect a 
Parliamentary debate to end in a division, notin a duel. Happily, these ex- 
hibitions now rarely occur, and, when they do happen, always provoke an in- 
creasing measure 0) public indignation and disgust. But up tothe latest mo- 
ment when they may be said to have flourished, Sir Henry Hardinge was a 
high rl whose advice was frequently sought in what are called affairs 
of hononr. ‘Thisreputation, it mustin jastice to him be said, was not because 
he had been concerned in any great number ot duels, either as principal or 
second ; but because he was supposed by those who knew him best to possess 
in a very high degree, the cool judgment, good feeling, and delicate sense of 
ropiiety, which the adjustment of such matiers required ; and to his honour 

it recorded, that it was while he filled the office ot Secretary-at-War that a 
general order was issued from the Horse-Guards, which probably for the fu- 
ture will confine the use of duelling-pistols to gentlemen who reside in the west 
of Ireland. 

As so much has been said respecting Sir Henry Hardinge’s connection with 
affairs of honour, it may not be amiss to adver! to the most remarkable case 
of the kind in which he had ever been concerned. 

On the 21st of March, 1829, there took piace in Battersea Fields, within one 
mile ofthe metropolis, a duel, in which the Duke of Wellington was one party 
and Loni Winchilsea the other. This event arose out of a letter written. and 
rmitted to be published, by the noble earl, reflecting upon the conduct of the 
duke in presiding at so Protestant a meeting as that of the proprietors of King’s 
College, at the very moment when he must have had the measure of Roman 
Catholic Relief fully in contemplation ; and charging him with insidious de 
signs for infringing the liberties ot England, and introducing popery into every” 
department of the state. Much negotiation arose out of this cause of quarre] 
in which Sir Henry Hardinge, as the duke’s ‘triend,’ displayed great tact and 
skill. There was no form of generous expostulation which was lefi untried 
but without success. Lord Winchilsea would not unsay what he had so re. 
cently and so deliberately publishec ; and, fifteen years ago, no one was sur- 
prised to find that, in the maintenance of ‘a code of honour which every mor- 
alist denounced and every religion abjured, his lordship was prepared to ex- 
pose his own life, if not to endanger that of his noble adversary. To this in- 
glorious field the Duke was attended by Sir Henry Hardinge, and Lord W in- 
chilsea by the late Lord Falmouth. ‘The earl received the duke’s fire, and 
thereupon discharged his own pistol in the air. The parties then came to a 
better understanding ; a reconciliation took place, and t ey quitted the ground 
with strong expressions of mutual respect. 

Amongst military men, Sir Henry Hardinge enjoys a higher reputation 





than is generally supposed. No experienced officer ever mentions his name 
otherwise than in terins of the profoundest respect. As a Parliamentary or- 
gan of the military profession, his services have been eminently z alous and 
able; while he filled the offices of Clerk of the Ordnance and Secretary-at- 
War, his conduct as a public functionary has acquired, and doubtless desery- 
ed, the character of judicious and firm, as well as kind-hearted and consider- 


ate. These results, combined with the extraordinary knowledge and talent 





displayed by him in the evidence which he gave before the Committee of ih. 
House of Commons on military punishments, account in some degree forthe 
distinguished reputation he ‘‘ He entered Parliament, as we have a). 
ready stated, in the year 1820. The death of Lord Castlereagh, in 1822, jeq 
to several ministerial changes, which spread themselves over the following 
year ; amongst this number was the Sor antes ot Sir Henry to the ip 
of the Ordnance: and in that office he continued till the breaking-up ot the 
Liverpool ministry in 1827. : ; 

When the Duke of Wellington came into power, in 1828, he appointed 
him Secretary-at-War. Sir Henry had not been quite two years at ihe War 
office when the necessities of the ministry rendered it expedient for him 
accept the office of chief secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a place 
which is considered a sort of school for statesmen ; it is one in which yp. 
fledged pcliticians are compelled to tempt fortune, or which the devoted aq. 
herents of the prime minister accept Just as a soldier volunteers on an ea pedi. 
tion where everything may be lost and nothing gained; hence the tenure of 
this office is one of shortduration. There are many ministerial places which 
have been held for ten and even fifleen years—nay, some have remained jy 
the same hands as long as five-and-twenty ; but the average tenure of the 
chief pare en of Ireland is not more than three years, there being thir. 
teen now living who have vainly endeavoured to repose on that bed of thorns 
viz. Lord Bexley, the Duke of Wellington, the Ear! of Mornington, sir Rp’ 
Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Glenelg, Lord Francis Egerton, Lord Melbourne, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Stanley, Lord Hatherton, Lord Morpeth, ang 
Lord Eliot. In that part of the United Kingdom, the Viceroy, the Chance}. 
lor, the Attorney-General, the Commander of the Forces, and the Chiet See. 
retary, forma sort of executive council, of which the most important mem. 
ber is the last mentioned, for he is the Parliamentary organ of the Irish Cabj. 
net; yet in general the office is never held loug enough for any one to ac. 
quire the experience necessary fora successful discharge of its duties, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, in his occupancy of this situation, was net materially dis. 
tinguished from those who went before him or those who had the misfortune 
to become his successors, in that arena of Machiavelian intrigue, the Castle 
of Dublin. His manners are agreeable enough, but he has not the winning 
deportment and admirable temper of the last two chiet secretarics; at the 
same time, great allowance ought to be made for one whose office renders 
him a victim and a sacrifice. He stands in the House to be baited by the 
Irish members, and to endure the foul language of the member for al] Ire- 
land. A curious exemplification of the taste and feeling of the latter isto be 
found in the attacks which he made upon the subject of this notice. Lord 
Stanley he called a ‘scorpion,’ the Premier ‘ Orange Peel,’ the great Duke 
‘a stunted corporal,’ &c, ; but by what appellation did he designate Sir Hen- 
ry? called him ‘a one-armed miscreant!’ It was reserved for the ori. 
ginal mind and peculiar taste ot Mr. O’Connell and his adherents to conver 
such a sacrifice to loyalty and courage into an object of reproach. 

When Lord Grey came into power, Sir Henry Hardinge, as one of the 
Conservative party, went into opposition for ten years, with the exception of 
five months, in 1834-5. He was not eminently distinguished by his opposi- 
tion to the Reform Bills, like Mr. Croker, for example ; nor did he ever make 

retension to constitutional learning, or to the higher order of oratory. He 
Pas appeared a good practical man of business, with a very quick percep. 
tion of human character, full of the soundest opinions on the subject of re- 
wards and punishments; and, there is every reason to believe, that he is at 
once skilful and humane in wielding those large powers—amounting to ab- 
solutism—by which an army must be governed, and by which the affairs of 
a great empire are in general most successfully administered. 

At the banquet, usual on the appointment of a new Governor Geneial, 
given by the Court of Directors to Sir Henry Hardinge, the Chairman stated 
that, ‘ without any previous concert whatever between her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment and the Court of Directors, the name of Sir Henry Hardinge oc- 
curred to both as the fittest person to be appointed to the office of Governor. 
General.’ The declarations of Sir Henry Hardinge himself will, however, 
be read with most curiosity by those who seek to penetrate the course of his 
future policy. When it is remembered that he succeeds a man who is de. 
clared, even now, by the prime minister, to be entitled to the ‘entire conf. 
dence of her Majesty’s Government,’ the statement of Sir Henry Hardinge 
inspires the greatest interest when he declares that ‘ his own propensities are 
not warlike,’ and that, ‘ on the contrary, he thinks that he shall be a lover of 
peace.’ And this interest is not diminished by the repetition of the statement 
that, in all his future deeds, the new Governor-General will be guided by the 
man who, in every quarter of the globe, has led his followers to warlike hon- 
ours. The politician, therefore, who expects a change of measures in India, 
consequent on the change of men, must come to the conclusion that the opi- 
nions of the Duke cf Wellington have, within the last six months, undergone 
considerable modifications. 





PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, 
AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON. 
(Continued from Albion of July 6.) 
SAINT PETERSBURGH—CONCLUSION, 


I shall now proceed to offer a few remarks upon a subject, the which has 
caused more discussion, and a greater variety of opinion, even g profes- 
sional men themselves, than any connected with Russia that has ever yet been 
brought forward,—I allude to the Muscovite Navy, regarding which I may 
mention that none of the very slight remarks I am about to offer are hazarded 
without the impressions they convey having met with the concurrence of seve- 
ral naval officers, chiefly foreign, but including one or two English, whose op- 
portunities of forming a true estimate of the Russian maritime power have been 
such as others have seldom, if ever, possessed. 

Till the accession of the present Sovereign, the Muscovite marine may be 
said to have barely existed; so neglected and decayed had it become since the 
eventful day of Trafalgar, where the fleets of France, in that last deadly strug- 
gle with ber rival, were swept beyond the power of further competition with 
her victorious adversary on the surface of the ocean. 

Never at any period a favourite service with the Russians themselves, the 
Emperor Alexander, from that time relieved from all fear of maritime aggres- 
sion on the part of Napoleon, turned the whole of his attention towards his land 
forces alone, as the arm by which the fate of Continental Europe mast be de- 
cided. 

On the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris, and the return of the Autocrat to 
his own dominions, the same system of neglect towarde the navy was observ 
ed, and on his death, at Taganrog, in 1826, the whole of the Imperial marine, 
with the exception of three or four frigates in the Mediterranean, was confined 
to a number of old worn-out vessels, one-third of which was barely accounted 
sea-worthy. ; 
Tothe present Emperor, therefore, solely belongs the reputation of having 
created this power by his own energy and exertions; and to his activity 4° 
vigilant watchfulness alone is owing whatever degree of efficiency it may have 
attained, as, sooth to say, with some few solitary exceptions, chiefly foreigne’™, 
the service now is by no means a popular or agreeable one, either with oificers 
or men. 

As regards numerical strength, the Russian navy may, indeed, be term: 
ed formidable, the combined fleets of the Baltic and the Euxine mustering 
fifty-five line-of-battle ships and thirty heavy frigates, from forty-four to sixty 
guns, besides a large number of corvettes, and small craft of every oo 
scription, the various estimates of which exhibit a total of ready-trene 
seamen amounting to rather more than 50,000 men. _But then, as regarce 





their nautical skill and discipline !—that oft-repeated and obstinately-dispoted 
question. a 
In the course of two-and-twenty years’ service I have seen a great a tbe 

in 


our own men-of-war, both in my early days, but more particularily wit 
last eight or ten years. Since the period of my being first emp'oyed on & spe- 
cial service I have also had many opportunities of observing the French, 46% 
if I was struck with the difference between the bold, free, and careless beomng 
of our own jolly tars, and the semi-military appearance of the Gallic eet 8 
may easily be imagined with what astonishment and incredulity ! regarded ~ 
first detachment of Russian sailors [ fell in with, who, with their erect starc” 
en exterior, the very ultraism of stiff military bearing, their beautifully-cleane, 
belts and appointments, jackets, and foraging-cars, seemed the very beau-dea 
of some crack regiment in the capital. seal 
But take a glance at the training of the seamen, and let it speak for ——_ 
The army officers assert, 1 know not with what justice, that of the entire b J 
of recruits the worst are sent to the navy. On joining the head-quarters “ 
the corps to which he was appointed (for all agreeably to military detail arer 4 
gimented according to rule), the conscript is duly cropped, drilled, and = 
melled a l’ordinaire, and at the expiration of the usual period, having comp the 
ed his usual routine of instruction as a soldier, is sent on board a line of-ba't “ 
ship, and never, perhaps, having previously seen a fish-pond in the whole oo 
of his life, is entered at once upon the duties usually awarded to an expert — 
skilful seaman, to the exercise of which four months alone in the year are vet 
lowed, the remaining eight being devoted to military drili and parade in the bar 
racks. 

Can a system like this be reasonably expected to prove effective ' 
for example, a British regiment, ona similar principle, was shipped on 
our own men-of-war; admitting the jasiness of the conclusion that, prow - 
the weather was calm, (!) they could handle the ropes and tackles, man the gu* 
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ecling rascals, ye sons of the 
say how often you bave held your sides, half splitting with uproarious 
oghter, at the miseries endured by your helpless red-coated confreres, em- 
parked in the same vessel with yourself. 

jf this is the case with the English soldiery, whose food, or climate, or some 

her reason, 1s generally supposed to habituate the natives of the British Isies 
. uiekly to a life or atsea, what must its effects be on the inhabit- 
pe rn the continental nations, whose diet and habits are so totally dissimilar 
“ ong course of training is requisite to render them capable of even the 


4s al J 
ee ordinary exertion on an element to which they have been so wholly unac- 


omed.* ‘ ~4: 
a yst not, however, omit to mention that such is the docility and amenity 


19 discipline of the Russraa seaman, that, considering the disadvantages under 
which he labours, it is pertectly incredible the proficiency he attains (especiaily 
ip the mild climate of the Mediterranean, where, too, he is continually atsea), 
which has repeatedly elicited the admiration of the officers of our own fleet 


&e, 


bere. 
Oia the Baltic [ am inclined to believe the very reverse is the case ; at least, 
the year I was there a line-of-battle ship and heavy trigate both ran aground, 
(a circumstance, 1 was informed, by no means unusual during the short yearly 
croize of the fleet,) in a gale of wind, if it could be so termed, that would not 
pave altered the course of a Channel pilot-boat, while a magnificent steamer, 
with a picked crew of officers and men, having the Empress and Grand Duch- 
«ses on board, ran some risk of sharing e similar fate ; an incident which so 
rovoked General Wilson [a Birmingham gentleman,held in universal esteem, ] 
tbe director of the Imperial manufactories, that he very roundly declared to 
her Commander he knew no more of a steamer than a hog ! 
Aod yet there is a college of Naval Cadets at St. Petersburg, the which 
were the military flummery omitted] is well arranged for the training and 
education of excellent officers, and in which the Emperor himself takes the 
highest degree of interest. It is under the control and management of the 
and venerable Admiral Kruzenstern, who for many years served in the 
en Navy, and than whom for sucha service a fitter selection could never 
have been made; at the head of, or inspecting and reviewing his youthful 
corps, the spectator calls to mind the representation of the Patriarchs of old, 
residing over their numerous descendants. In a large and lofty apartment 
of the institution is the model of a frigate, about fifty feet long, by means of 
which the students are carefully instructed regarding the handling of the va- 
rious ropes and tackles, reefing and furling eails, &c , &c.; while every year 
the entire body are shipped in a frigate, for a short cruise during the summer 
in the Baltic. 
; Regarding their vessels, the Russian men-of-war, though heavy in make, and 
possessing @ Very irregular appearance from the variety visible in their build, 
in guns, stores, and rigging, and in their interior arrangement altogether, are 
well fo nd and in good order, while, in point of cleanliness, even the ships of 
the British Navy cannot be deemed superior. One fatality, by all accounts, 
seems to attend them, which must render the Russian marine a continued 
drain upon the Imperial treasury, and this is, that whether owing to the wood 
of which the vessels are constructed not being properly dried or seasoned, or, 
as some assert, the freshness of the water in the harbours of Cronstadt, they so 
quickly become unserviceable from rot, that by the time the short space of 
filteen years has expired they are utterly useless, and are compelied to be bro- 


ken up.t 
A few days after my return to the capital, down came the winter in good 
earnest; in one night the Neva was frozen over, and four and twenty hours 


afierwards crossed in a variety of thoroughfares to the opposite side of the 


city. 

Bledges and ice-hills now quickly came into play. The latter is a species 
of winter amusement very much in vogue among all ranks, sizes, ages, and 
sexes in the Northern metropolis, and is similar to what many of my readers 
are, in all probability, familiar with, as prevailing several years ago in Paris, 
under the denomination of * Les Montagnes Russes ;’ that. however, was far 
less frolicsome and exciting than the present, of which the following is a 
slight description. | 

A rough scaffolding being erected on the ice, with a slope sufficiently steep, 
is covered over with snow, down which are thrown several buckels of water, 
which being perfectly frozen within a few hours afterwards, a small light 
sledge, sufficiently large to hold one, or sometimes two persons, is dragged to 
the summit, when upon being seated, a slight kick sends the vehicle flying 
with a velocity absolutely petrifying to the charioteer, who, half blind with the 
rapidity with which he shoots along, on reaching the bottom of the declivity 
begins to entertain some idea he is never going to stop; at least such was my 
own impression, and led me to believe for the moment I was about making an 
involuntary second visit to Cronstadt. Gradually, however, the sledge de- 
creased its swiftness of motion, and then came to a halt. On the progress of 
the conveyance being arrested, its occupant jumps up, [pretty sharply, too, if 
he would not incur the risk of being charged in the rear by the next comer, 
who may, perchance, have been despatched on his excureion with a stronger 
impetus than himself,} and seizng the rope attached to it, drags the sledge back 
to its starting point ; it being considered unsportsmanlike and ‘derogatory to 
discharge this somewhat porterlike office by deputy. 

It certainly is an inspiriting, invigorating exercise, and on the occasion of 
any grand fete, when the Neva is filled with groups of every description, 
from the Imperial family to the peasaut, the picture it presents is equally nov- 
elas agreeable. 

At length the grand day of the presentation arrived, and a very important 
one it was, too, judging by the rolling of drums and the clash of arms, as the 
various guards paid their devoirs to Princes, Generals, and Ministers in quick 
succession, as they rolled onward in their gorgeous state equipages to the 
Palace of the Hermitage, where, since the destruction of the magnificent 
= unrivalled Winter Palace by fire, in 1837, the Court has usualiy been 
heid. 

Lord Clanricarde proceeded at an early hour, and on our arrival the party 
was conducted to the saloon of private entrée, passing through that of the 
general assembiée, now filled with a dazzling display of uniforms, and every 
variety of magnificent costume. 

The apartment into which we were ushered is one possessive of a singular, 
| might almost say a painful degree of interest. When the Allies first oc. 
cupied Paris, in 1814, and the Emperor Alexander had made his appearance in 
‘nat capital, the admired of all observers, and surrounded by all the lavish ad- 
vation paid to a powerful and successful monarch, in that hour of triumph, in 
‘hat period of gloriousintoxication, a whispered murmur reached him that one, 
‘he beautiful, the elegant, the humane and the beneficent, whose influence over 
ter stern husband was never exerted for aught but good,—the bright star of 
us destiny, with whom began his career of successful glory, and estranged 
"om whom commenced his even yet more rapid fall,—was dying neglected 
tnd deserted, (all having, in the terror of the moment, forsaken her, with the 
xception of two or three old domestics,] in the Palace of Malmaison ! 

In that instant, triumph, war, ambition, all was forgotten, and throwing 
mself into a carriage, accompanied by his confidential physician, Sir James 
Wyllie, he drove with the speed of lightning to the chateau ; on arriving at 
“ch, and demanding entrance, he was ushered inio a beautiful and ex- 
“istely-turnished apartment, reclining upon a couch in which lay the faded, 
‘still lovely, Empress Josephine ! 

4 glance at once satistied Sir James that all assistance was hopeless (in- 
*ed she only survived till the next morning), but the attentive and consider- 
~etdness displayed by the amiable-minded Autocrat in the course of his 
‘si, So completely soothed the mind of the dying Empress, that, as a slight 
“tihony of her regard, she begged his acceptance of all that the room (her 
** lavourite boudoir) contained. 

_ After her decease these effects were carefull removed to St. Petersburg, 
“Min the saloon where we were now assembled the whole were arranged 
_icly as at Malmaisor. The paintings were mot beautifu', and never, 
“rnin Italy, do I remember to have witnessed a collection of such choice 
™ Periect gems of art. 

J Was still gazing upon a small but exquisitely-finished Madonna, a mas- 
_Deece from the hand of Guido [and whose Madonnas are like his 1) when a 
a without announced the approach of the Imperial party, and almost the 
= ‘moment the tolding-doors at the extremity of the apartment were thrown 
_ 40d preceded respectively by a perfect squadron of chamberlains and 
uiselles d'honneur, the tormer blazing with gold and embroider , and the 
~ Eeeating the rich and singularly-pleasing Russian national costume, 
__ “inperor and Empress entered. 
NOt 


ale 





nog omards the close of the year 1832 I was embarked with a French regi- 
ond a 4 large steamer, the voyage o: which it was anticipated would not ex- 
dees days. On the second day of our leaving port we encountered a 
Aetinnt Bale from the S.W., and, after seversl ineffectual efforts to make head 
the ~ z we were compelled to put back. The soldiery were chiefly men of 
© etterty oyal Guard of Charles X., men of uncommon size and vigour; but 
ah paralyzed were the whole by sea-sickness, that the Surgeon of the 
be was ne declared, if we had remained at sea, and the gale cuntinued, 
der ig “tm'y convinced that at least twenty of the men would have sunk un. 
heard, since my departure from St. Petersburg, that this subject 
bees on attracted the attention of the Imperial Government, orders have 
perlecst to the various dockyards, requiring the wood used in future to be 
“J Seasoned previous to its being employed. 





Each passing round the circle formed to receive theau, entered into tamiliar 
conversation with every new arrival as he was presented by his ive 
Ambassador. I was only military stranger, and on my name being an- 
nounced by Lod Clanricarde, was minutely questioned by His Im Ma- 
jesty on a variety of points connected with the discipline and interior econo- 
my of the British and Indian Armies, in a manner which showed him well 
acquainted with both. 

‘The Empress, mild, benignant, dignified, as the softened tones of her voice 
fell upon the stranger's ear, he could no longer wonder at the veneration her 
character and presence everywhere inspired, and which volumes could not 
tell so fully as the artiess simple description of a beautiful English girl, who, 
consiantly in the society of the Imperial family during their stay at Ens, ex- 
claimed, ‘She was the most loveable beimg in the world.’ 





On the breaking up of the Court | was overwhelmed with congratulations 
and the highest degree of cordiality, by several persons whom till then I had 
hever previously beheld, but who now reminded me of my having brought 
letters to them from their various relatives in Moscow, and other paris of the 
Empire !|—Whew— 

‘Tis strange what a wonderful deal of éclat 
Is caused by the smile of the great Autocrat.’ 


Of course, however, I did not fail to make suitable arrangements, and was 
leaving the room, when a stout good-humoured looking gentleman accosted 
me with— 

‘His Imperial Majesty, sir, has commanded me to invite you to the ball this 
evening, for which a card will be immediately despatched to your hotel. Akem! 
(and he glanced at my boots and pantaloons), you are, of course, provided with 
the requisite costume 7?” 

I was well aware to what costume he alluded, having been previously in- 
formed it was the etiquette of the Russian Court for all ranks and persons, with 
the exception of lancers, hussars, and Cossacks, to appear in that most uncom- 
tortable of all branches of unmentionable wearing apparel, familiarly denomi- 
nated ‘ cut-shorts !" 

In answer, I begged to represent to the Great Chamberlain, [for it was no 
less a person who addressed me], my extreme regret that wearing the appen- 
dages in question, however consonant to the forms and customs of the Russian 
Court, was strictly prohibited by the ‘code militaire’ of the British Army. 

‘Oh! sir,’ replied my stout friend, ‘in that case it is unnecessary, as no in- 
fringement upon military rule is ever desired here.’ 

On returning to my quarters I found my writing-table literally covered with 
invitations for balls, fetes, and dianers innumerable, and Mrs. W herself, 
in ‘ propria persona,’ superintending some alterations sh: had directed to be 
made in the sitting-room. 

‘Bless me, sir,’ was her opening salutation, ‘the servants say that all the 
great men of the place have been inquiring after you. I don't know much 
about that myself, but certainly two or three of them are the ugliest people I 
ever saw in my life!’ 

i could not refrain from smiling at my respected friend's extempore essay 
upon the relative merits of personal attraction, but hinted, as the opinion in 
question, however true in the abstract, was not very generally conceived to be 
the most agreeable to the parties concerned, a little less candour, however re- 
prehensible in some matters, would be highly advisable in this. 

I dined in the evening with the family of my friend, Mr. L——, they having 
kindly volunteered to take me to the ball with them, and to which we drove 
at a somewhat early period. 

It was now, indeed, that I had a full opportunity of observing the splendour 
ofthe Russian Court. In the morning, with the exception of our hurried pas- 
sage through the grand reception-room, no opportunity for observation had oc- 
cured, excepting in the saloon of private entrée ; now, however, the blaze of 
magnificence which burst upon the view was utterly beyond description, and 
rendered ail that I had previously witnessed in the other Courts of Europe a 
mere bagatelle in comparison; bot if the rich paintings, the exquisite statuary, 
the innumerable works of the choicest vertu, in which the rarest malachite 
seemed as general as the most ordinary material in other lands, the costliest 
mirrors, columns, and ceilings, brilliant with all that taste could execute and 
wealth could command, if this united display, mingled with the gorgeous habits 
* de la cour,’ superb uniforms, and various striking costumes, formed a picture 
dazzling and wonderful to the eye of a stranger, there was another circum- 
stance still more striking, especially toan Englishman, remembering the ultra 
stiff formality of hisown Court, and that the one in which he stood was repre- 
sentative of the most absolute government in the world-—and this was the 
urbanity, kinduess, and condescension of the Emperor, Empress, and the whole 
of the Imperial family, who, full of life and joyous spirit, with a smile, congratu- 
lation, and kindly welcome for every ove, rendered the scene replete with gaiety 
and pleasure, and in lieu of the rigid, I may almost say morone degree of eti- 
quette I had been Jed to expect, never do I remember to have witnessed, even 
in private life, a more perfect picture of freedom and am t { 

B; the by, I may mention the evening enlightened me as to the cause o 
His {wperial Majesty's universal popularity with his lady subjects, (that 1s,the 
younger part of them,) since there he was, laughing, chatting, and doing the 
agreeable, beyond all competition, which, coming from a splendid figure, six- 
feet two or three in height, decidedly the handsomest and most soldierlike 
looking fellow in Europe, and Emperor of the Russias to boot, the effect may 
easily be conceived : indeed, to do him justice, a better judge of, and sharper 
eye for, a pretty face I never remember to have met with; and of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by the possessors of this very attractive and most es. 
sential feminine requisite, | was myself an example, from casually reverting to 
him with my fair partner, in the course of a waltz, by the familiar term of 
* My friend Nick,’ an abbreviation of orthography, and His Imperial Majesty's 
cognomen at the same time, which elicited considerable indignation from‘ La 
belle Russe,’ but the which was most effectually removed when 1 mentioned 
that the observation in question, so far from being intended as offensive to- 
wards the Emperor, was expressive much more of hearty good-will and cordial 
feeling, we English being, asthe world very well knew, such odd creatures, 
that rarely, if ever, was a favourite British sovereign, statesman, or command- 
er, left without a peculiar sobriquet of some sort or other, the which, indeed, 
was a sure sign of the estimation in which he was held. 

A slight incident at the conclusion of the waltz was the cause of much mirth 
in the immediate neighbourhood of where I stood. 











‘I say, my fine fellow,’ said a voice ciose to my elbow, and which came from 
#s choice a specimen of a Muscovite giant as the eye would wish tw rest upon, 
Colonel D , of the Dragoons of the Guard, ‘I say, you seem very cow- 
fortable in that costume, there ; I wonder you were permitted to pass.’ And 
the gallant Commander, throwing glance upon his own huge supporters, en- 
cased in cut-shorts, according to rule,—an attire, | subsequently ascertaned, 
he regarded with the utmost degree of aversion,—next cast his eyes with an 
envious gaze upon my own Netherland attire. ‘ Acting,’ he continued, ‘I sup- 
pose, upon the English principle of- Oh! ob! oh!’ 

This interjectional interruption proceeded from a practical illustration of the 
evils sometimes attending his own dress paraphernalia, and was caused by a 
sudden and untoward incident, occasioned by a young Cossack officer, evident- 
ly newly caught in the Ukraine, and imported to the capital, who, whirling past 
in the waltz, brought the edge of his spur to bear pretty sharply upon the un. 
defended extremities of the dragoon, who forthwith executed a variety of pi- 
rouettes and demivoltes, wholly independent of the music, absolutely astound- 
ing in a person of his colossal make and proportions. 

* You may as well laugh outright,’ he said savagely, ‘as stand there, with 
that hypocritical face of yours.’ 

This observation, addressed to myself as the remote cause of his disaster, 
while struggling to maintain the requisite external degree of sympathizing 
concern, good breeding and bumanity on such an occasion required, proved 
rather too much, not merely for my own gravity to sustain, but that of those 
around, a general peal of laughter following this wrathfal ebullition of the dis- 
comfited dragoon, in which, a minute afterwards, he himsclif good-naturedly 
joined, 








To be concluded in our next. 





MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


I knocked. but was long unanswered; at last a meagre clerk, evidently of 
the ‘ fallen people,’ and who seemed dug up trom the depths of the dungeon, 
gave me the intelligence that ‘his master and family had left England.’ The 
answer was like an icebolt through my frame. This was the moment to which 
I had looked forward with, I shail not say what emotions. I could scarcely 
define them; but they hada share of every strong, every faithful, and every 
touching remembrance of my nature. My disappointment was a pang. My 
head grew dizzy, I reeled; and asked leave to enter the gloomy door, and rest 
fora moment, But this the guardian of the den was too cautious to allow; 
and I should have probably fainted in the street, but for the appearance of an 
ancient Rebecca, the wife of the clerk, who, feeling the compassion which be- 
longs to the sex in all instances, and exerting the authority which is so gene- 
rally claimed by the betier-halves of men, pushed her husband back, and Jed 
the way into the old cobwebbed parlour where I bad so often been. A giass 
of water, the sole hospitality of the house, revived me; and after some enqui- 
ries alike fruitless with the past, 1 was about to take wr A leave, when the 








clerk, in his removai of some papers, not to be trusted within the reach of a 









stranger, vee a letter from the bundle, on which was my name. 
the variety of addresses it had evidently travelled far, and been returned 
from half the post-offices of the Continent. It was two months’ old, bat is 
hews was to me most interesting. [t was from Mordecai; and afier alluding 
to some pecuniary transactions with his toreign brethren, always the first to. 
pic, he harried on in his usual abrupt strain : 

‘Mariamne has insisted on my leaving England fora while. This is per. 
plexing ; as the war must produce a new loan, and London is, after all, the 
only place where those affairs can be transacted without trouble. My child 
is well, and yet she looks pallid frum time to time, and sheds tears when she 
thinks herself unobserved. Atl this may pass away, but it makes me 
and, as she has evidently made up her mind to travel, I have only to 
way—for, with all her caprices, she is my child, my only child, and my 
ed child! 

‘ft have heard a good deal of your proceedings from my <a and 
kinsman in Paris. You have acquitted yourself well, and it shall not be um 
known inthe quarter where it may be of most service to you.—i have been 
stopped by Mariamne’s singing in the next room, and her voice has almeat 
unmanned me; she is melancholy of Jate, and her only music now is taken 
from those ancestral hymns which our nation regard as the songs of the 
tivity. Her tones at this moment are singularly touching, and | have been 
forced to lay down my pen, for she has melied me to tears. Yet her colour has 
not altogether faded tately, and I think sometimes that her eves look biighter 
than ever! Heaven help me, if 1 should lose her! 1 should then be aluwein 
the world, 

‘You may rely on my intelligence—a war is inevitable. You may also re. 
ly on my conjecture—that it will be the most desperate wat which Europe has 
yet seen. One that will break up foundations, as well as break down super. 
structures; not a war of politics butof principles; not a war for conquest but 
for ruin. All the treasurtes of Europe will be bankrupt within a twelvemonth 
of its commencement ; unless England shall become their banker. ‘This will 
be the harvest of the men of money.—It is unfortunate that your money is all 
loiged tor your commission; otherwise, in the course of a few y pomaee 
you might take cent per cent, which L propose to do, Apyepes of commis 
sions. I had nearly omitted, in my own family anxieties, to mention the ob. 
ject for which I began my letter, 1 have failed in arranging the affair ot your 
commission! ‘This was not for want of zeal. But the prospect of a war has 
deranged and inflamed every thing. The young nobility have actually be- 
sieged the Horse-guards. Ail the weight of the aristocracy has pressed upom 
the minister, and minor influence has been drivendrom the field. The 
is too gallanta one to be blamed ;—and yet—are there not a hundred other 
pursuits, in which an intelligent and active mind, like yourown, might follow 
on the way to fortune? You have seen enough of campaigning to kaow that 
it is not all a flourish of trumpets, 

Hes the world but one gate, and that the Horse-guards' If my personal 
judgment were to be asked, | should feel no regret for a disappointinent whieh 
may have come only to turn your knowledge and ability to purposes not less 
suitable to an ambitious spirit, nor less Likely to produce a powerful impression 
on the world—tne only thing, after all, worth living for' You may laugh at 
this language from a man of my country and my trade. Bat even 7 have my 
ambition ; and you may yet discover it to be not less bold thao if | carried the 
lamp of Gideon, or wielded the sword of the Maccabee.—I must stop again ; 
my poor restless child is coming into the room at this moment, complaining of 
the chill, in one of the finest days ofsummer. She says that this villa bas grown 
sunless, airless, and comfortless. Finding that | am writing to you, she sends 
her best wishes ; and bids me ask, what is the fashionable colour for mautles in 
Paris, and also what is become of that ‘ wandering creature,’ Lafontaine, if you 
should happen to recollect such a personage ° 

‘P. S.—My daughter insists on our setting out from Brighton to.morrow, 
and crossing the Ciaunel the day after. She bas a whun for revisiting Swit 
zerland ; and in the mean time begs that if, during our absence, you should have 
a whim for sea air and solitude, you may make ot the villa any use you please, 

Yours sincerely, 
‘J. V. Moapecat.' 

After reading this strange and broken leiter, | was almost glad that | had 
not seen Mariamne. Lafontaine was in her heart still, in spite of absence, 
At this I did not wonder, for the heart of women, when once struck, is almout 
incapable of change: bat the suspense was killing her; and I had nu doubt 
that her loss would sink even her strong-headed parent wo the grave. Yet, 
what tidings had 1 to give? Whether her young soldier was shot in the at- 
tempt to escape from St Lazare, or thrown into some ot those hideous dun- 
geons, where so many thousands were dying in ' misery from day to day, was 
entirely beyond my power totell. {t was betler that she should be moving 
over the bright hills, and breathing the fresh breezes of Switzerland, than list- 
ening t@ ny hopetul conjectures at home; trying to reconcile herself to all 
the chances which passion is so paintully ingenious in creating, and dying, 
like a flower in all its beauty, on the spot where it had grown. 

But the letter contained nothing of the one name, for which my first glanee 
had looked over every line with breathless anxiety. ‘There was not a syllable 
of Clotilde! ‘I'he father’s cares had absorbed all her thoughts; and the leer 
wasto me @ blank in that knowl fur which | panted as the hart pants for 
the fountains. Still, | was not to the calls of friendship : and that —s 
mail carried along epistle to Mordecai, detailing my escapes, and the 
services of his kind in France; and for Mariamne’s ear, all that I could 
conceive cheering in my hopes of that‘ wandering creature, Lafontaine. 

But { was forced to think of sterner subjects. 1 had arrived in Engiand ata 
time of the most extraordinary public excitement. Every man felt that some 
frest trial of England and of Europe was at hand : but nothing could distinet- 

y define either its nature or its cause, France, which had then begun to pour 
out her furious declamations against this country, was, of course, 
looked to as the quarter from which the storm was to come; but the higher 
minds evidently contemplated hazards nearer home. A fliliated societies, cer- 
+m 5 clubs, and a)! the revolutionaty apparatus, from whose crush and 
clamour, | had so lately emerged, met the ear and the eye on ali occasions; 
and the" fiery ferocity ofa French rebellion was nearly rivalled by the grave 
insolence of English ‘ Rights of Man,’ But I arr not about to write the his- 
tory of a time of national fever. The republicanism, which Cicero and Pia- 
tarch instil into us all at our schools, had beenextinguished in me by the squa- 
lid realities of France. I had seen the dissecting-room, and was cured o a 
love for the science. My spirit, too required rest. 1 could have exclai 
with all the sincerity, and with all the weariness too, of the poet — 


* Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and dece it, 
Of unsuccess{ul or successtul war, 
Might never reach me more!’ 


But, perhaps fortunately for - em os if not for my life, 1 was not 
suffered to take refuge in the wilderness, London was around me ; rich and 
beggared, splendid and sullen, idle and busy London. I was floating on those 
waves of human being, in which the struggler must make for the shore, or 
sink. 1 was in the centre of that hage whispering gallery, where every sound 
of earth was echoed and re-echoed with new power : and where it was i 

sible to dream. My days were now spent in communication with the o' 

of government, and a large portion of my nights in carrying on those corres. 
pondences, which, though seldom know in the routine of Downing Street, form 
the eseential part of its intercourse with the continential cabinets. Buta 
period of suspenes still remained. Parliament had been #lready sammonedl 
lor the 13th of December. Up to nearly the last moment, the cabinet had 
becn kept in uncertainty as to the actual intents of France. ‘There had been 
declamation in abundance in the French jegislature and the journals: but 
with this unsubstantial evidence this could not meet the country. Couriers 
were sent in all direction ; boats were placed along the coast to bring the fira 
intelligence of actual hostilities suddenly ; every conceivable expedient was 
adopted ; but all in vain. The day uf opening the Session was within twenty- 
four hours. After lingering nour by hour, in expectancy of the arrival of des- 
patches from our ambassador m the Hague, | offered w cross the sea in the 
first fishing-boat which I could find, and asceriain the facts. My offer was 
accepted ; and in the twilight of a winter's morning, and in the midst ofa 
snow-storm, | was making my shivering way homeward through the wretch. 
ed lanes which, dark as pitch and narrow as footpaths, then Jed to the centre 
ot the diplomatic world: when in my haste, | had nearly overset a 

figure, which, half-blinded by the storm, was tottering towards the Foreign 
office. After a growl, in the most angry jargon, the man recognised me; 
was the clerk whom I had seen at Mordecai’s house. He had but am 
hour before received, by one of the private couriers of the firm, a letter, withor- 
ders to deliver it with all expedition. He put it intomy hand ; it war not from 
Mordecai, but from Elnathan, and ws simply in these words ;—' My kins. 
man and your friend has desired me to forward to you the first intel} on 
hostilities. Isend yon a copy of the bulletin which will be i al noon 
this day. It is yetunknown; but [have it from a source on which you 
perfectly rely, Of this make what use you think advantageous, Your well. 
wisher. 

With what pangs the great money-trafficker must have consigned to my 
nse a piece of intelligence which must have been a mine of wealth to any eve 
who carried it first to the Stock Exchange, I could easily cunjectare. ti 
in it the powerful pressure of Mordecai, which none of the tribe seemed evem 
to have the means of resisting. My sensations were singular enough as | uace 
my way, up the dark and lumbering staircase of the Foreign office: with the 
consciousness that, if I nad chosen to turn my steps ia anotherd a he 
might before aight be master of thousands, o: of hundreds of thoasands, 
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ue to the sense of honour which had been im on me, even 

paw se Boot roughness of my Eton days, to say, that I did not hesitate for 
amoment. Sending one of the attendants to arouse the chief clerk, | stood 
waiting his arrival with the bulletin unopened in my hands. The official had 
gone Wo his house in the country, and might not return for sume hours. My 
xity increased. Every moment might supersede the value of my priori- 

. At length a twinkling lightthrough the chinks of one of the dilapidated 

told me that there was some one within, from whom | mighi at least, 
aak when and how ministers were to be approached. The door was opened 
to my surprise, | found that the occupant of the chamber was one of the 
gnost influential mem bers of administration, My name and purpose were 
easily given; and I was received as | believe few are in the habit of being re- 
eeived by the disposers of high things in high places. The fire had runk to 
embers, the lamp was dull, andthe hearer was half frozen and hal asleep. 
Yet no sooner had be cast his eyes upon the mysterious paper which I gave 
into his grasp, than all his faculties were in full activity. : 

* This,’ said he, ‘ is the most important paper that has reached this country 
sinee the taking of the Bastile. Tne Scue.vr is oreneo! This involves 
an attack on Holland ; the defence of our ally is a matter of treaty, and we 
mast arm without delay. The war is begun, but where shall i end’—he 
paased, and fixing his eyes above, with a solemnity of expression which I had 
Rot in the stern and bard-lined countenance, ‘or who shall live to 
see its close—who shall tell?’ 

* We have been waiting,’ said he, ‘ for this intelligence from week to week, 
with the sullest expectation that i would come ; and yet, when it has come, 
it strikes like a thunderclap. ‘This is the third night that | have sat in this 
have), at this table, unable to go to rest, and looking for the dispatch from 
hour to hour. You see, sir, that our life is at least not the bed of roses for 
which the world is so spt w give us credit. It is like the life of my own hills 
—the higher the sheiling stands, the more it gets of the blast.’ 

I do not give the name of this remarkable man. He was a Scot, and 
seened of all the best characteristics of his country. 1 had heard him in Par- 
Siament, where he was the most powerful second of the mos: powertul first 
that England had seen. But if all men were inferior to the prime minister in 

majesty and {alness ot conception, the man to whom I now listened had no 
Saperior ia readiness of retort, in apiness of illustration—that mixture of sport 
and satire, of easy jest and subile sarcasm, which forms the happiest talent 
fos the miscellaneous uses ef debate. If Pitt moved forward like the armed 
man of chivalry, or rather like the main body of the battle—for never man was 
more enti:led to the appellation of a ‘ host in himself” —never were front, flanks 
and rear of the host covered by a more rapid, quick-witted, and indefatigable 
anziliary. He was a man of family, and brought with him into pablic life, 
not the manners of a menial of office, but the bearing of a gentleman. Birth 
and blood were in his bold and manly countenance; and I could have felt no 
difficulty in conceiving him, it his course had followed his nature, the chief- 
tain on his hills, at the head of his gallant retainers, — the wild sports 
e@f his romantic region; or in some foreign Jand, gathering the laurels which 
the Scotch soldier has so often and so proudly added to the honours of the em- 


Mile was perfectly familiar with the great questions ofthe time, and saw 
the full bearings of my intelligence with admirable sagacity ; pointed out 
the inevitable results of suffering France to take upon herself the arbi- 
wation of Europe, and gave new and powerful views of the higher rela- 
tion in whieh Pnglang was to stand, as the general protectress of the Con- 
tient. ‘This bulletin,’ said he, ‘announces the fact, that a French squad- 
pon has actually sailed up the Scheldt to attack Antwerp. Yet it is not 
ter years sizee France protested against the same act by Austria, as 
a violation of the rights of Holland. ‘The new aggression is, therefore, not 
—_ a ce gage vars but a vast fraud; not merely the breach of an in- 
divicual treaty, but a declaration that no treaty is henceforth to be held as 
binding ; it is more than an act of rapine; it is an universal dissolution of 
oe paca by which society is held together. In what times are we about 
t live!’ 


My reply was—‘ That it depended on the spirit of England herself, whether 
the conflict was to be followed by honour or by shame; that she hada glori- 
eas career before her, if she had magnanimity sufficient to take the part mark- 
ed out for her by circumstances ; and that, with the championship of the world 
in her hands, even defeat would be a triumph.’ 

He now turned the conversation to myself; spoke with more than official 
fm of my services, and peculiarly of the immediate one; and asked in what 

of diplomacy I desired advancement 

My answer was prompt. ‘In none. I desired promotion but in one way— 
the army.’ | thenbriefly stated the accidental lossof my original appoiotment, 
and received, before | lett the chamber, a note from the secretary at war, re- 
commending me, in the strongest terms, for a commission in the Guards.— 
The world was now before me, and the world in the most vivid, various, and 
darzling shape ; in the boldest development of grandeur, terror, and wild 
Wicissitude, which it exhibited for a thousand years—ENaLanp was aT War! 

‘There is no sight on earth more singular, or more awful, than a great na- 
tion going to war. I saw the scene in its highest point of view, by seeing it 
in England. Its perfect treedom, its infinite, and often conflicting, variety of 

its passionate excitement, and its stupendous power, gave the sum- 
mons to hostilities a character of interest, of grandeur, and of indefinite, but 
vast purposes, unexampled in any other time, or in any other county. When 
ene of the old monarchies commenced war, the operation, however large and 
fereidable, wassimple. A munarch resolved, a council sat, less to guide 
than to echo his resolution ; an army marched, invaded the enemy’s territory, 
fonght a baltle—perhaps a dubious one—rested on its arms; and while 7? 
Dewn was sung out in both capitals alike for the ‘ victory’ of neither, the min- 
isters of both were constructing an armis‘ice, a negotiation, and a peace— 
each and all to be null and void on the first opportunity, 

Bot the war of England was a war of the nation—a war of wrath and in- 

dignation—a war of dangers of civilized society entrusted to a single cham- 

ip—a great effort of human nature to discharge, in the shape of blood, 
a disease which was sapping the vitals of Europe; or in a still higher, and 
therefore more faithful view, the gathering of a tempest, which, after sweeping 
France in its fury, was to restore the exhausted soii and blasted vegetation of 
monarchy throughout the Continent; and in whose highest, England, serene 
and undismayed, was to 

* Ride in the whirlwind, and direct the storm.’ 


I must acknowledge, that I looked upon the coming conflict with a strange 
sense of mingled alarm and rejoicing. For the latter feeling, perhaps | ought 
t make some apology; but I was young, ardent, and ambitious. My place 
in life was unfixed; standing in that unhappy middle positionin which stands 
a man ol birth too high to suffer his adoption of the humble means of exist- 
ence, and yet of resources too inadequate to sustain him without act on—nay, 
bold and indefatigable exertion, I, at the moment, felt a very inferior degree 
of compunction al the crisis which oflered tu give me at least a chance of 
being seen, known and understood among men, | felt like a man whose 
ship was stranded, and who saw the storm lifting the surges that were to lift 
him aiong with them; or like the traveller in an earthquake, who saw the 
cleft in the ground swallowing up the the river which bad hitherto presented 
an impassable obstacle—cities and mountains might sink before the concus- 
sion had done its irresistible will, but, atall events, it had cleared his way. 

In thoughts like these, rash and unconnected as they were, I spent many a 
rest.ess day, and still more restless night. 1 often sprang trom a pillow which, 
if I had lived in the days of witcherait, I should have thought spelled to refuse 
me sleep; and walking for hours, enceavoured to reduce into shape the specu- 
Jations which filled my mind with splendours and catastrophes worthy of ori- 
entaldreams. Why did I not then pursue the career in which I had begun 
the world?) Why not devote myselfto diplomacy, in which I had hitherto re- 
ceived honour? Why not enter into Parliament, which opened all the se- 
erets of power? For this Lhad two reasons. ‘Ihe first—and, let me confess, 
the most imperious—was, that my pride had been deeply hurt by the loss ot 
my commission, | felt that I had not only been deprived of a noble profes- 
sion, accidental! as was the loss ; but that I had subjected myself to the trivial, 
but stinging remarks, which never fail to find an obnoxious cause for every 
failure. 

While this clead hung over me, I was determined sever to return to my 
father's house. Good-natured as the friends of my family might be, I was 
tully aware of the style in which misfortune is treated in the idleness of coun- 
try life; and the Honourable Mr. Marston's loss of his rank in his Majesty’s 
guards, or his preference of a more pacific promotion, was too tempting a topic 
to lose any of its stimulants by the popular ignorance of true wansaction. My 
next reason was, that my mind was harassed and wearied by disappointment, 
until | should not have regretied to terminate the struggle in the first field of 
battle. The only woman whom | loved, and whom, in the strange frenzy of 

ssion, I solemnly believed to be the only woman on earth deserving to be so 
oved, had wholly disappeared, and was, by this time, probably wedded. The 
only woman whom I regarded as a friend, was io another country, probably 
dying. If 1 could have returned to Mortimer Castle—which I had already de- 
termined to be impossible—I should have found only a callous, perhaps a con- 
temptuows, head of the family, angry at my return io burden him. Even Vin- 
eent—my old and kind-hearted friend Vincent—had been a soldier ; andthough 
E was sure of never receiving a reproach from his wise and gentle lips, was | 
equally sure that | could escape the flash, or the sorrow, of his eye? 

In thoughts like these, and they were dangerous ones, | made many a soli- 
tary rush out into the wild winds and beating snows of the winter, which had 
set in early and been remarkably severe; walking bareheaded in the most 
jonely places of the suburbs, ripping my bosom to the blast, and longing for 
He tenfold chill to assuage the fever which burned within me. | bad also found 
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had imbibed principles of a firmer substance, and but upon one occasion, and 
one alone, felt tempted to an act of despair. ; 

Taking my lonely dinner in a tavern of the suburbs, the waiter handed me 
a newspaper, which he had rescued for my behoof from the hands ofa group, 
eager, as all the world then was, tor French intelligence. ef eye rambled 
into the fashionable column ; and the first paragraph, headed ‘ Marriage in 
high life,’ announced that, on the morrow, were to be solemnized the naptials 
of Clotilde, Countess de ‘Tourville, with the Marquis de Montrecour, colonel 
of the French Mousquetaires, &c. The paper dropped from my hands. [| 
rasked out of the house; and, scarcely knowing where I went, | harried on, 
uniil | found myself out of sight or sound of mortal, ‘The night was pitch- 
dark ; there was no lamp near; the wind roared ; and it was only by the flash 
of the foam that | discovered the broad sheet of water before me. I had strayed 
into Hyde Park, and was on the bank of the a. With what case 
might i not finish all! It was another step. ife was a burden—thought 
was a torment—the light of day a loathing. But the paroxysm soon gave 
way. Impressions of the duty and the trials of human nature, made in ear- 
lier years, revived within me with a singular freshness and force. Tears 
gushed from my eyes, fast and flowing; and, with a long-forgouten prayer for 
patience and humility, | turned from the place of temptation. As i reached 
the streets cuce more, | heard the trampets of the Life Guards, and the band 
of a battalion returning to their quarters. The infantry were the Coldstream. 
They had been lining the streets for the king’s procession to open the sitting 
of Parliament. This was the 13th of December—the memorable day to 
which every heart in Europe was more or less vibrating; yet which I had to- 
tally forgotten. © What is man but an electrical machine after allt The 
sound and sight of soldiership restored me to the full vividness of my nature. 
The machine required only wo be touched, to shoot out its latent sparks; and 
with a new spirit and a new determination kindling through every fibre, I has- 
tened to be present at that debate which was to be the judgment of nations. 

My official intercourse with ministers had given me some privileges, and 
I obtained a seat under the gallery—that part of the House of Commons 
which is occasionally alloted to strangers of a certain rank, The House 
was crowded, and every countenance was pictured with interest and solemn 
anxiety. Grey, Sheridan, and other distinguished names of party, had already 
taken their seats, but the great heads of Government and Opposition were 
still absent, At length a buzz among the crowd who filled the floor,—and the 
name of Fox repeated in every tone of cc ngratulation, announced the pre-emi- 
nent orator of England. I now saw Fox for the first time ; and | was instant- 
ly struck with the incomparable similitude of al] that I saw of him, to allthat 

had conceived from his character and his style. In the broad, bold forehead, 
the strong sense—in the relaxed mouth, the self-indulgent and reckless enjoy- 
ment—in the quick, small eye under those magnificent black brows, the man 
of sagacity, ot sarcasm, and of humour ; and in the grand contour ol a coun- 
tenance and head, which might have been sculptared to take its place among 
the sages and sovereigns of antiquity, the living proot of those extraordinary 
powers, which could have been checked in their ascent to the highest eleva- 
tion of public life, only by prejudices and passions not Jess extraordinary. 
As he advanced up the House, he recognized every one on both sides, and 
spoke or smiled to nearly all. He stopped once or twice in his way, and was 
surrounded by a circle with whom, as [ could judge from their laughter, he 
exchanged some pleasantry of the hour. When at length he arrived at the 
seat which had been reserved for him, he threw himself upon it with the easy 
look of comfort of a man who had reached home—gave a nod to Windham, 
held out a finger to Grey, warmly shook hands with Sheridan ; and then, 
openieg his well-known blue and buff costume, threw himself back into the 
bench, and laughingly gasped for air. 

But another movement of the crowd at the bar announced another arrival, 
and Pitt entered the House. His look and movement were equally character- 
istic with those of his greatrival. He looked to neither the right nor the left ; 
replied to the salutations of his friends by the slightest possible bow; neither 
apoke nor smiied; but, slowly advancing, took his seat in total silence. The 
Speaker, hitherto occupied by some routine business, now read the King’s 
speech, and, calling on ‘ Mr. Pitt,’ the minister rose. I have for that rising 
but one description—the one which filled my memory at the moment, from 
the noblest poet of the world. 


“ Deep on his front engraven, 

Deliberation sat, and public care. 

Sage he stood, 
With Atiantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

His look 
Drew audience and attention, still as night, 
Or summer’s noontide air.” 
SS 


THE ROYAL NAVY OF FRANCE. 


The French navy, to which, forseveral years past, attention has, from various 
circumstances, been much attracted, isa maritime force of greater power 
than is perhaps generally believed, when we consider the number of ships, the 
manner in which the department is superintended by the government, and 
managed by the men and officers belonging to it. ‘To supply a deficiency 
which, it is believed, exists amongst general readers, we have drawn up the 
following statistics on the subject. 

The head quarters, or administrative department of the royal navy of 
France, is the offive, in Paris, of the ‘ Minister of Marine and Colonies,’ 
which nearly corresponds with our admiralty. The minister is assisted by 
a general secretary, four directors, three chiets of division, sixteen principals, 
nineteen head clerks, and one hundred and sixty subordinates, making in all 
two hundred and four individuals, whose united emoluments amount to about 
34,800/ annually. From this central administration orders are issued to the 
provincial superintendants, or maritime prefects, whose duties bear some re- 
semblance to those of our port-admirals. ‘Their jurisdiction extends over the 
five maritime arrondissements into which the sea-cuast of the kingdom is di- 
vided. ‘The first of these faces the English Channel, and extends trom Dun- 
kirk, the northermost town of the country, southward to Cherbourg, which is 
the chief port. The second division takes in all the coast towns between 
Cherbourg and Quimper, having Brest for its chief port. The third depart 
ment stretches from Quimper to Pambeeuf on the Loire,the maritime capital 
being L’Orient. The fourth naval prefecture begins at the Loire, andjends at 
Bayonne: chief port Rochefort. The second third, and fourth divisions tace the 
Bay of Biscay; while the fifth forms the Gulf of Lyons in the Mediterrane- 
an, having ‘Toulun for its principal port. Each of the arrondissements is sub- 
divided into quartiers, superintended by an officer subordinate to the prefect : 
and under him, again, there are inspectors, commissioners of dock-yards, store 
keepers, clerks, and other officials, to the number of 2,400. These belong to 
what is called the administrative marine service. Wenow come to the navy 
itself. 

The present number of first class ships is seven, each carrying 120 guns, ot 
which tour are in commission: namely, le Friedland, le Montébello, le Océan 
and le Souverain, The other three were, in 1843, being built in the dock-yards, 
of Brest and Rochefort. Besides these, there are thirteen vessels pierced tor 
from 100 to 120 guns, twelve of 90 five of 86, and nine ot 60 guns, making 
in all fitty-four ships of the line. Of frigates, sixteen have 60, one 58, seven 
52, eleven 50, six 46, and five 40 guns. Ten of the corveites carry 30, three 
28, eight 24, and four 20 guns. Six corvettes avisos (cutters for carrying de- 
spatches) carry 16 gunseach. Of brigs, there are twenty-five with 20 guns, 
three with 18, four with 16, besides twenty-three bricks avisos having 10 guns 
each, and eighteen smaller brigs, each carrying 8 carronades. Of inferior 
craft, the French possess numerous galleots, cutters, luggers, gabarres (a light- 
er masted and rigged), transports, and about five-and-tolty war steamers. The 
rule adopted in 1541 was, that the steamers and one half of all the vessels in 
the service must be kept launched, the other half remaining on the stocks, 
and forwarded to such a stage of finish as would enable them to be afloat at 
a short notice in case of war. The total number of vessels in commission 
and on active service seldom reaches one hundred and fifty. 

The constructions and regulations of the French naval service are not very 
dissimilar to our own. In peace, it has only two full admirals, though one 
more is added during war. Ten vice-admirals and twenty reat-admirals are, 
however, always in the navy list. The number of captaines de vaisseau (a 
rank equal to the post-captain of our service) is fixed at one hundred, of which 
twenty-three belong to the first class, and sixty-seven to the second. There 
are also two hundred captains of corvettes (we should call them commanders), 
sixty-six of whom belong to the first, and the rest tu the second class. The 
number of lieutenants de vaisseau (first lieutenants) is five hundred, from which 
ene hundred are selected for the first class. To the grade which corresponds 
to the midshipmen of the British navy, the title of enscignes de vasseau is giv. 
en, and of them there are six hundred. Those merry little probationers, who 
sail in large English ships to learn navigation practically as well as theoreti- 
cally, known as ‘ young gentlemen,’ are more happily termed by the French 
eleves, or pupils. The complement of the first class is two hundred, but the 
number of the second has no limit. To enter the French navy as an éléve 
of the second class, the young aspirant has to pass an examination, and to 
remain two years in the ship’s school. After his reception into the second 
class, he must spend other two years on board before he is eligible to be raised 
to the first class; he is then fairly on the first step of the ladder for promotion 

The sanitary department of the French navy is superintended by a medical 
staff, which consists of a first officer of health, or physician in chief; a sec- 





ona officer of health, or physician in ordinary ; and a principal apothecary. 
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The active medical service is performed by an equate mamber o1 naval s 
seven, who are divided into three grades, and pay ere throughout the 
fleet. 

THE POET CAMPBELL. 


It is not generally known that Thomas Campbel: was the son of a 
marriage, and was born when his father was seventy years of age. His 
first attempt at verse making was while he was in Edinburgh, where he 
wrote ‘The Dirge of Wallace,’ which, with a few other poetical effusions 
was handed about to his friends in manuscript. The Dirge is a very beay’ 
tiful piece, with a peculiar wildness and solemnity about it. It is not to be 
found among his published collection, by Moxon, his reasons for which he 
thus states in a letterto the writer of this brief notice: — I wrote a 
many years ago, perhaps torty—“ The Dirge ot Wallace ;” but as it contained 
an historical error, as to the wife of Wallace being alive at the time of the 
hero's death, I never republished it.” The most striking event in his public 
career was his having been three times elected Lord Rector of the Universj. 
ty of Glasgow, a circumstance highly honorable to all parties. The jate 
Allan Cunningham somewhere relates the following characteristic anecdote - 
‘He was made Lord Rector of Glasgow by the free impulse of the youth of 
the West. It was adeep snow when he reached the College Green ; the sty. 
dents were drawn up in parties, pelting one another. The poct ran into the 
ranks, threw peat snowballs with unerring aim; then, summoning the 
scholars around him in the hall, delivered a speech replete with phil 
and eloquence. It is needless to sav how this was welcomed.’ ‘This gives 
a striking picture of the vivacity of the poet’s temperament at that period of 
his life— 

‘When the heart danc’d, and life was in its spring.’ 


The following extract from one of his inaugural speeches will be acce: 
ble at the present moment :— In your studies [ would not advise that formal 
division of labour that keeps the pin manufactory in such perfect order, 
Newton made geometry illustrate physical science ; and Richter, in later 
times, has followed up the greatexample. Let the mind have its choice ag 
far as possible ; and however numerous the subjects it may go into, however 
distinct the rays of truth that it gathers from them, doubt not that they wij} 
one day blend themselves in'’o the white light of inspiration. Think not that 
the stream of study will be shallower by its expansion ; be confident rather 
that, with a mind devoted to its subject, it will be more profound from its 
breadth.’ 

Such sentiments, so emphatically expressed, are creditable to the splendid 
talents of the writer. Asa poet, he stands in the very foremost rank, com. 
bining the fire and freedom of the new school with the finished elegance of 
the old. He has written enough for his fame, but too little for the present 
age and for posterity. Like Gray, whom he resembles in many respects as 
a poet, his fastidious taste checked the flow of his thoughts. Scott used to 
say that Tom Campbell ought to be at the very top of the tree; but he takes 
a light, and after ascending to a certain height, he suddenly pranes his wings 
and comes down again. He was little more than twenty when he published 
his ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ one of the finest didactic poems that ever was 
penned. It exhibits a tine imagination, elegant yet forcible diction, and 
breathes throughout a fervid spirit of freedom. His next poetic effort was 
‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ a piece that is universally admired, one line of which 
has been more frequently quoted than any other in our language,— 


‘ And coming events cast their shadows before.’ 


The versification is tripping and harmonious, the march of words rapid and 
vehement, and a kind of second-sighted flow of sentiment peculiarly adapted 
to the subject all portending some approaching calamity, which lends to ita 

culiarcharm, Then followed ‘ O’'Connor’s Child,” which forms a pleas. 
ing contrast to the former, being calculated to excite our pity, tenderness, and 
compassion. ‘Then comes, with 

‘ Grace in her siep, heav’n in her eye, 

In ever7 aspect dignity and love.’ 
that charming poem, ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ which is said to have been his 
own especial favourite, There breathes throughout a calm repose, a quiet 
grace, a mejancholy beauty, that are quite captivating; and Gerturde’s fare 
well to her husband in the death-scene has been described by a modern critic 
as ‘ more sweetly patheticthan anything ever written in rhyme.’ His ‘ Theo- 
dric’ partakes of many of the beau:ies of his other productions, but as a whole 
it is less happy and natural. His lyrics are the finest in ourown language, 

rhaps in any language, ancient or modern, Those on the subject of Po- 

and, in whose fate he took a deep interest, are full of passionate energy, and 
breath a genuine spirit of freedom with an abhorrence ot everything debased 
and slavish. 

In person he was of a middle statue, with a quick eye and a hasty temper. 
He has been accused of absence of mind, but never of unkindness of heart. 

It ishoped that his remains will be interred in Westminster Abbey, instead 
of being suffered to repose in a foreign couniry.— Court Journal, 


Vavicties. 


A Parting Gift.—‘ What can I give you for a keepsake, my dearest John,’ 
sobbed a sentimental girl to her scapegrace lover, the Hon. Jack V 5 
about to join his ship in warlike times, ‘ Give, my dearest angel,’ cried Jack 
in some confusion, ‘hem—why, why, you havn’t such a thing as a five pound 
note about you, I suppose?’ 

‘Such is the pressure of the times in our town,’ said a Birmingham manu- 
facturer to his agent in London, ‘that we have good workmen who will get 
up the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings.’ ‘ Pooh! that is nothing com- 
pared to London,’ replied his friend. ‘ We have boys here, who will get up 
the inside of a chimney for sixpence.’ 

A clever writer in the Bristol Times, in his reminiscences of the churches 
of that city, relates that one of those sacred edifices, having been built on a 
bad foundation, had declined so much trom the perpendicular, that it oscillat- 
ed very dangerously, and that while the bells were rung it was not unusual 
for boys to insert nuts in the opening crevices of the walls, to be cracked! 

The other day, while a monitor was hearing a boy say his lesson, the fol- 
lowing passage occurred :—‘ The wages of sin is death.’ The monitor, wisb- 
ing to get the word ‘ wages’ out by deduction, asked,‘ What does your f 
geton Saturday night?’ The boy answered, ‘ He gets drunk.’ 

Human Glory.—The Roman forum is now a cow-market; the Tarpeian 
rock a cabbage-garden ; and the palace of the Caesars a rope-walk. 

An Order for Two—The late Andrew Ducrow, the equestrian, invited his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. 'T. P, C- , to visit the eugpoltum which he had 
erected for the reception of himself and his family at Kensa!-green. His vis- 
itors having expressed their satisfaction at its external beauties, and the con- 
venience of its interior arrangements, Ducrow, kindly shaking his triend by 
the hand, exclaimed, in the fulness of his liberality—‘ Well, my dear tellow, 
you see there’s plenty of room; so I shall be happy at any time to give acou- 
ple of places to you and Mrs, T.P.’ This, in its way, an offer of an order 
tor tio to the pit, was not immediately accepted. 

Erivaru’ oN a CRICKETTER. 
I bewl’d, I struck, I caught, I stopped— 
Sure’s life’s a game of cricket ; 
I block’d with care,with caution popp'd, 
Yet Death has hit my wicket. 

City News.—In the markets lead has been heavy, but tin is in great request, 
and many who have asked for it have not been able to get it. Hides are 
sought after, and it is one uf the principal dealers who is said to be biding from 
his creditors. — Punch. 

A Welsh Word.—Llaofihangelgogerbwll-llanfairpew ingillllfindissiliegoball 

‘Who is that lovely girl?’ exclaimed the witty Lord Norbury, in compe? 
with his friend Counsellor Grant. ‘ Miss Glass,’ replied the barrister. * Glass - 











reiterated the facetious judge, ‘ I should often be intoxicated eould I place suct 
a glass to my lips!" 

A ‘Railway Washing Company’ is in course of formation. The clothes 

} he wheels of 


are to be boiled in the copper of the engine, and mangled under t 
the luggage train ! , 
On the sudden disappear ance of Thorwaldsen’s Statue of Buron from the Cellar ¢] 
the Custom House. 
Thorwaldsen’s work has disappeared, 
Where could the sculptur’d Byron go? 
The Custom House at length is clear’d, 
The siatue ’s not in statu quo. 


Perchance the treatment it had met, 
Down in a cellar rudely thrown — 
(Such treatment genius ne’er had yet!) 
At last has moved the very stone. ' 
Huspann’s TEa.—T wo gentleman, noted for their fondness of exa 
were discussing the fare at their different hotels. One observed that $ 
hotel he had tea so strong it was necessary to confine it in an iron vesse® b 
* At mine,’ said the other, ‘ it is made so weak, it has not strengih enoug 
to run out of the tea-pot!’ 
‘ You have played the deuce with my heart,’ remarked a you 
to a young lady, who was partner in a game at whist. ‘ Because yo 
the knave,’ replied the lady, smiling. 
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Entperial Parliament. 
House of Commons, July 2. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. ° 

Mr. M ACKUNNON then rose to move for a select committee to consider 
che reports ai the Inspectors of Prisons, and the state of discipline in gaols, for 
the adop'ion of an urilorm system of puoishment, with such improvements in 
the management os could be safely adopted. Tne hon. member referred to the 
jiferest pet ds when this subject had attracted the attention of Parliament, 
and, cousicertug what had been done by the inspectors appointed by the late 
and the present Government, he could not come to any other conclusion than 
chat nei evertions hed been crowned with very great success. Most useful 
advantages had arisen to the country fiom the investigations of the inspectors ; 
pot their reports bad varied in very many cases. The reports of toe inspectors 

meaded oposite measures,and it was most desirable to have a settlement 
of these di‘ferences of opinion. Independently of this, the magistracy, whose 
con vet had veeh censured or questioned by the inspectors, would not be con- 
vent til! tho inquiry was instituted. fet any one look at the various systems 
ison Ciscipline exisung. Chere was the silert system, the factory sys- 
vem, the soluary system Of Pittsburgh and Puiladelphia, aud the system re- 
commended vy the Caamber of Deputies in France. How could the Home 
Secretary or the country aftive at a satisfactory conclusion without a commit- 
yee! A comunission would not embrace more ability for the investigation, and 
would not Le equally satisfactory, as the result of its investigations would not 
be 90 polished as in the case of acommittee. Some bad satd that the silent 
system was ip) irious to the physical and mental powers —Hear, hear —Before 
asysem Of sviitary continement was instituted surely there should be an in- 
quiry into its effects 3 and an investigation as to whether it would not be one of 
ine most Jresdful punishments thet could be inflicted on human nature. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The reports as to the prisons of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh came to 
ins conclusion ; 2nd the effect of the system that had been stated was to drive 
men into idiecy. : 

Now, as to the silent system, it was a singular fact thal the system pursued 
atthe prison of Pentonville was exactly similar to that which had existed in 
the Inquisition at Lisboe in 1745, one of the inmates of which had published 
an account of the treatment he there suffered ; including the absolute depriva- 
tion of any society, the wearing of a mask on coming out of his cell, &c. ‘Tie 
same ideas might vecur to different persons certainly, and the mere coincidence 
of itself wae nota ground of consideration, perhaps ; but it was sufficient to 
excite suspt'ion. One reason why he wished the appointment of the commit- 
lee was tue exisience of an intention in some quarters to take the supervision 
of prisons from (he ceusty magistracy, and give t toacentral board. It would 
be far wore desirable to continue the prisons undir the unpaid me- 
gistraies’ Superintendence. No doubt under the present Home Secretary the 
discipline would be properly co.trolled. Bot he confessed he distiked the 
modern sy-tem of central zation, carried to the extent to which it appeared 
likely to prevail. (tear, bear.) ‘There had been established a centralized 
poor law. (Hear, near.) ‘There was an intention to centralize the turnpike 
rusts. ‘Tue currency was wisely to be centralized in the Bank. A system of 
central:zation was also to be set on foot as to railways, which in a few years 
would be under the control of the Board of Trade. These things might be 
right or wrong, bul the course should not be too long pursued without inquiry, 
No satisfactory couclusion coud be come to on the subject without a general 
code of prison discipline, correcting the numerous anomalies now prevailing. 
(Hear.) 

Under the preseut Government a system of central control would not pro- 
duce any injury. Bar, if it shoald ever come to pass that such members as 
those for Fiusbury and Bath should be in power (a laugh), the magistracy would 
not like to be ondes their control —Hear.—It was only the establishment, how- 
ever, of some goneral code on the subject, which Could prevent the prisons 
from coming under the supervision of the Home Secretary, instead of their 
continuing under the magistracy, the result of which would be that the landed 
interests and the arte:ocracy wou'd receive a heavier blow than could be ima- 
gined. Two hundred years ago in France and Spain, when a s'milar course 
was taken, the c untry gentlemen of those countries abandoned their estates 
for the metropolis, and hence, the Executive becoming too powerful, despotisun 


ov 


ensued Nui that similar results could be expected in this country with the 
presen. s\ <6 of pudiic opinion, but it was of the utmost consequence to eon- 
tinge in to bands uf the magistracy those powers—conuected with the ad- 


ministraiiun of jastice—which they had so loug enjoyed ; nothing but « code 
of prison discipline would prevent the application of the centralizing principle 
tothe subject. No ove less desired centralization than the present Govern- 
mert; yet from the peculiar exigencies of the times the:e was a tendency in 
that dtrection —tlesr — 1 he subject was dry—hear,—and the house was thin. 
—There was hardly a * house.—He would, however, say a few words more. 
He bel eved tue design of removing the supervision of prisons from the magis- 
tracy to che ~Governcent had been disavowed by the present Administration 
A commit'ce, examining evidence on the subject, although its report might not 
be presented this session, would collect information whence by comparison of 
different systems — plan might be concocted for uniform prison management, 
He avowed ois opinion that it would be better if prisons were not so well ad- 
ministered a. they were, rather than ‘hat the magistracy shou d lose their con- 
tol over toem (near, hear); for much of our freedom was to be traced to the 
wastitutivu of a. unpaid magistracy. In conclusion, the bon. member submitted 
his motion for a committee on the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he gladly seconded the proposition. No subject 
wanscended this in unportance. (Hear.) He had seen a correspondence he- 
tween the Home-office and the Middlesex magistracy, calculated to excite the 
alarm of te entire country as to the intentions of Government on this subject. 
The under-secretary wro'e,—* Sir J. Graham is desirous, before he proceeds 
further, tbat eriaugements should be made by the magistrates forthe separate 
confinement of prisoners before trial, especially of the younger prisoners. And, 
the natter havu.g Seen referred to Major Jebb and Mr. Crawford, they report- 
ed in favour of the plan. * We further beg to observe, in relation to any plan 
of building wiich the magistrates may adopt for the separate confinement of 
Prisoners, that, fur the prevention of intercourse, it is indispensable that the 
windows of tne cclls should be closed, and the partition wa'ls of the cells such 
%toreocer bapracticaole oral communication trom cell to cell, except by 
means whico, by atiracting the attention of the officers, would insure detec- 
tion; that the cells should be ventilated, warmed, supplicd with water, and 
provided with water-closets,as at Pentonville Prison ; and that the yards should 
be 80 divided ae to allow of each prisoner taking exercise alone.’ * The num- 
der of ceils alieady built, or about to be constructed, for or adapted to separate 
comfinemeut in this country, amounts to upwards uf 8,000 ; and we feel justi- 
hed in sating our conviction that the day is not disiant when the individual 
*eparation of prisuners will be the established system of prison discrpline 
“roughout England.’ Now, for any one to impose the horrors of solitary sep- 
‘ate -onfinemen. on persons untried, many inuocent—all presumed to be so— 
td perhaps some of them committed only through the ignor me er malignity 
0! Mayistrates—for among the magistracy anhappily ignorance and malignity 
too often existed (hear, hear)—to miflict these vorrors, perhaps for three, four, 
five months, on such aclass of persons, was most inhuman. (Hear, bear ) 
And when it was Considered that wrong was frequently the result, who could 
fora moment consider the system Christien? (Hear, hear.) Let the coun- 
ty louk at the cost of thesystem. He asserted that the greatest delusion had 
Ceen practised—the greatest misrepresentation preveiley with regard to the 
dost 0: the system. 
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paration was now being made for 8,000 cells for solitary confinement. If the 
House of Commons would sanction the system of solitary confinement for un- 
tried prisoners, they would desert the duty imposed on them by the plainest 
dictates of common hamanity in the most remarkable degree. The system 
war so cruel and so unchristian that every principle which should animate a 
man's heart repelled it. What! subject a man to insanity or idiocy who had 
been guilty of no crime—who might be acquitted! Such a system was not to 
be endured. He did hupe this committee would be granted, and the country 
would raise its voice against such a system. His hon. friend talked of cen. 
tralization, but he forgot a very important instance of it in the New Poor Law. 
He had no doubt, when they get the prison system com lete, they would be 
called on to enlarge the union workhouses, in order to confine the poor people 
there to separate cells. Those who were capable of doing the one thing would 
do the other. How many thousands of wretched beings went to these prisons 
every year from utter destitution and want! They committed petty crimes 
for the purpese of being sent to prison, because there they got shelter, food, 
and raimen', which they could get nowhere else ; and that those poor creatures 
under such circumstances should be subjected to the in‘iiction of the solitary 
system he did hope would never be sanctioned by that house. 

Sir J. GRAUAM by no means complained of the course which had been 
pursued by tis hon. friend im bringing of this motiwn in the course of this 
evening : on the contrary, he bad to thank him for consulting his convenience 
on more than one occasion. It was not his intention on the present occasion 
toenter on an investigation of that obnoxious system termed centralization, 
ner to discuss the various topics referred to in connexion with the currency, 
railroads, and the Poor Law. He must observe, however, that it appeared 
somewhat inconsistent that the hon. member for Coventry should have sec- 
on ted the motion moved by bis hon. friend, for he could not conceive two 
gentlemen agrecing in ove motion entertaining more opposite opinions on the 
subject they were now discussing. His hon. friend (Mr. Mackinnon) seemed 
to think that all power over these grols would be coocentrated in the Home 
office, and that he [Sir J. Graham] was anxious to have thit power. But be 
must say, the duties devolving on bim in that office were not so very easy or 
agreeable that he should wish for additional powers. 


‘Non mihi regnandi venit tam dira cupido.’ 

The caleulations of the hon member for Coventry with reference to tho 
cost of each prisoner in Pentonville were altogether mistaken. The hon. 
gentleman laboured under a complete error on that subject. There was also 
anerrorcommon to the mover and seconder with respect to the use of the 
expression ‘ solitary confinement’ as applied to prisoners. Solitary confine- 
ment was unknown in this country. Itdid not exist in any prison in Eng- 
land at this moment. There was what was termed the separate system, 
which was as easy distinguishable and as widely different from solitary con- 
finement as light from darkness His hon. friend wished to introduce unifor- 
mity of system, yet that was altogether at variance wih bis proposition that 
gaols should remain under the control of the magistracy. An approach to uni- 
forimity of discipline for the punishment of the same offence was quite possible, 
and he really submitted tu the house that on the whole the system ae it now 
stood appeared tohin good. The power of controlling the management of 
the county gaol was vested inthe magistracy. T’o the executive Govern- 
meut the power was given of Inspection, and the right to visit ; and the in- 
spectors reported from time to time. The Secretary of State had certein lim- 
ied powers inirusted to him by act of Parliament ; beyond those limited 
powers he could not go. He might advise the magistracy ; but they. were en- 
titled to weigo his reasons and the validity of his recommendations. Certain 
powers were asolutely entrusted to the Secretary of State, and one most im- 
portant power related to the regulation of the diet of the prisoners. Diflering 
entirely from the hon. member for Coventry with respect to the magistrates 
of England, whom he designated as a malignant body—entertaining the high- 
est respect for them, he was bound to say that in the execution of his duty as 
Secretary of State with reference to this subject, he was under the greatest 
obligations to them, and there could be no stronger illustration of it than the 
fact mentioned by the hou. member for Coventry, that there were now build- 
ing by the voluniary actof the county magistrates, 8,000 cells for separate con- 
finement. The hon. member for Coventry confounded the separate with the 
sulitary system ; but they wereclearly distinguishable Solitary confinement 
he [Sur James Graham] conceived was entirely indefensible. Under any 
check that could be imposed he believed it necessarily led to those awful ca- 
lamiues effecting the human mind to which the hon gentleman had alluded. 
But separate confinement properly watched was, he believed, ou the whole, 
the best system. He saw in his place the hon member for F.nsbury [Mr 
Wakley] who had had the opportunity in the most formal and searching mn- 
ner of watching the progress of that system. From his professional ability 
and his general character no one was more cumpetent to form an opinion on 
the subject, aid he appealed to him in support of what he had stated His 
hon. friend the member for Lymington bad compared the system adopted at 
Pentonville to the Inquisition ; and what was the description he gave of the 
discipline of the Inquisttion? * That every prisoner was debarred from seeing 
or speaking to any one—he was not even allowed to speak to the gaoler, and 
was masked in the presence of strangers.’ He entirely denied the analogy, 
He spoke in the presence of one of the commissioners of Pentonville Prison 
[the Speaker,] who, he was quite convinced, would not for a single day give 
18 countenance to any prison in England, ifrightly described as similar to tbe 
luquisition, where the prisoners were debarrea from seeing or speaking to any 
one, even the gaoler, and were masked in the presence of visitors. He veu- 
tured to say, so far from this being a correct description of Pentonville, his 
hon. friend had never seen it. 

Mr. MAU KINNON.—I was so informed. 

Su J GRAHAM, on the contrary, believed that in the course of each day 
every prisoner saw at least eight or ten different persons; he was instructed 
by a schovlmaster and by a chaplain, and for many hours of the day he had op 
portunities of conversing with diiferent persons. He himself had attended the 
instruction given in the chapel by the schoolmaster to the assembled prisoners 
It was true they had no opportunity of either seeing or communicating with 
each other, but they all saw the schoolmasier, who could see each countenance, 
and it was a most touching spectacle to observe the sagacity of their counte- 
nances, und toe effect the ins’ ructiun imparted to them had on their countenan- 
ces and demeanour. He could assure the hon. gentlemen that if they would 
themselves visit the prison at Pentonville, the mi apprehension which existed 
as to prisoners being debarred froin seeing or speaking to any one, and being 
masked in the presence of strangers, wou'd very soon be removed. The hon 
gentleman had sad that he (Sir J. Grabam) was the author of the system 
{lowever that might be, he was well aware that it was a system which required 
great caution in its admivistration, and which was liable to great abuses. With 
respect to what had been called the factory system, he was not aware of the 
existence of that system in England,apart from the eystem known as the separ- 
ate system; but his opinion of it was, that it certainly tended to occupy the 
prisoner, and to give cheerfulness to his mind a d thoughts. The hon mem- 
ber for Coventry greatly mistook the nature of the communication which he 
(the Home Secretary) was repored to have made to the Middlesex magis- 
wates if he thought that he had desired to enforce the separate system in the 
cases of prisoners before trial. Ail he had said was thie—that, if the county 
magistrates bad the assistance of a paid magistrate, the consequence would be 
that numerous additioval committals would be made by the metropolitan ma- 
gistrates to the Middlesex Quarter Sessions; that by that circumstance the 
Middlesex gaols would become crowded with prisoners awaiting trial, and what 


When the estimates were before the house, he showed | he (Sir James Graham) had said was, that unless they could enlarge the space 


that the cost of each prisoner in the Model Prison of Pentonville was within a | for the accommodation of prisoners so circumstanced, he could not recommend 


few sh ilu gsof 40/. a-year. 


He had taken the trouble of calculating the , the appointment of these paid magistrates. 


Under these circutnstances he had 


‘mount expended ov that prison, and on Parkburst prison, in the Isle of Wight; , thought it his duty to lay before the Middlesex bench the vest plans the Go- 


ud he would take the liberty of stating the result. 
© at P_utouville, for the accommodation of 510 prisoners, was 75,000/. ; but, 
‘Baddition to that expenditure, they had been going on, year after year, in vot- 
"g other sums for its support, so that up to the present time it had cost the 
Country #7,700/. The cost last year was 40/. for each prisoner; aod, ad 
ding to that che interest of 5 per cent. on the cost of the building, they would 
®ave @ cost for the cells of each prisoner of 8/. 10s, or an expeu-e oi 48/. 10s, 
foreach Now, what dida labourmg man get! They saw, by those admur- 
“ly writen letters in The Times newspaper from Suffulk, that the labouring 
Man there yot 7s. or 8S. a week for the mamtenance of hunself his wite, and 
ght ornine chiloren. But, allowing him 10s. a week, that would amount to 
suly 20/. 165. per annum, while every ove of she criminals--convicted felons 
~s Pentony ihe prison—cost as much as 23 members of labouring men’s fami- 
“es. The estimated cost of Parkhurst prisou was 25000/.; bat 76,0001 had 
ew been exvended on it, end how much more it wou'd cost he did nut 
now, seeing that this very year there had been a vote of 5,00U/ for that pris- 
the Now, when he saw such delusion practised for the purpose of inducing 
-- Country to adopt this system, he did say that some check ought to be put 
*, aod that this committee must be ted, in order that the whole subject 
ment be inqaired unto. The inhabitants of Middlesex were beginning to upen 
he yes to the vast expenditure that was about to be imposed on them ; but 
“with great sorrow, by the report of the Prison Commissioners, that pre- 





The estunate of the pris- | vernment po-sessed for she erection of prisons, and he [Sir J. Graham) wes cer- 


tainly of opiniun that the best and cheapest mode cf construction was by build- 
ing Separate cells. In saying this, however, be begged it not to be supposed, 
that because separate cells were erected, an entirely separate system wae in- 
troduced. At sight it was quite time the prisone.s were locked up in cells 
separate from each other, but, in the dey time, they were allowed to commu- 
nicate under proper observation. It was not his wish, however, to occupy the 
ume of the house longer upon these points. At this late period of the session, 
it could not for a moment be supposed that the appointmest of a committee 
would serve any good object, whilst, certainly, it might create great distrust 
and confuswn. Upon the whole, too, as he nad said before, he was so satisfied 
with the general progress and improvement which was everywhere being made, 
that he really did trust such an element of discord would not be introduced as 
the appointwent of this committee. At any rate, if appointed at all, he confi- 
dently hoped that they would not attempt to encer on such an inquiry during the 
present session. 

Mr B. ESCOTT observed, that, at an early period of the session, he had 
asked the right bon. baronet a question as to the legality of permitting the se- 
perate system to be applied to prisoners before thew trial. it having come to 
his knowledge that such a practice bad been pursued in several iusiances, be 
had, in consequence of some doubts, ventured to inquire where the act of Par- 
lament was to be fouod which legalized such a punishment upon a possibly n- 


nocent person, whom it wes only desired vo secure in safe curiody til the day 
when he was required to be produced for uial. All he would say now was, 
that he still continued in ignorance of the law by which such a serious wrong 
was perpetrated, and that, if there was no such legal power in existence, it was 
high time that the house stepped in to prevent such things from being done. 

Sir J. GRAHAM, tm reply, said that the General Preoos Act gave the pow- 
er of classifying prisoners, and nothing, iu bis opinion, wes more important than 
that tried and untr ed prisoners in the same gaol should be kept separate before 
trial. He considered that application of the system in these cases perfectly 
jostifiable, and he begged it to be observed, as he bad before mentioned, that 
the separation wae only at night time, communication betwee the prisoners 
being permitted under restrictions Uhroughout the day 

Mr. WAKLEY believed it was quite true that the particular act referred to 
geve the power which the right hon gentleman mentioned ; ut, nevertheless, 
he quite concurred in the remarks of the hon. member for Winchester, aud be 
firmly believed that the house when they passed that act never contemplated 
anything more than the due security of the untried prisoners. For his part, 
he could not conceive on what prineipie it was recommended that » manahould 
be subject to podishment before he was tied. The law only contemplated the 
security of the person, so that the prisoner should be forshcoming when he wee 
demanded. With regard to this pount—the treatment of untried prisonere— 
he had been much struck with what he saw ia one of the gacle in Middie- 
sex a tow days since, when he bad visited it in a professional capyetty. Some 
question about diet had caused him to institute ep investiqauon, and he found 
to bes surprise that for the Grst fortnight of a prisoner's inearceration, he wae 
subjected to the lowest possible diet, Soler denied, in fact, oll animal food for 
the Gret 14 days of his confinement. Now was it fair, was it just that a mau 
who might not be guilty of the crime of which he was accused should be sub- 
jected to such treatment as that? 

Sir J. GRAHAM —What gaol do you speak of 

Mr. WAKLEY —Of tie Now Prison at Cerkenwell, Had be anticipated 
this discussion, he would certainly have brought down the dieting tab'e of the 
gaol; but he believed that about the fact there was no doubt whaterer. The 
diet upon which these prisoners were placed, wes gruel, bread, and broth : with 
the latter they were supplied three times a week. Bread and gruel were given 
them for their breakfast and supper 

Sir J. GRAHAM—What was the broth made of ! 

Mr. WAKLEY could not say; but the governor and the medical officer of 
the gaol were both present when he was conducting his investigation, and he 
was so struck with the fact, upon its being elicited, thet he at once to'd them 
h ‘would mention itia his place in Parliament on the first opportunity (Hear) 
With regard to the motion before them, he felt with the right hoa beronet, 
that it would be impossible to do justice to the subject during the present ser- 
sion. At the same time he Loped that this discussion would keep he Home 
Secretary alive to it, and that very early next session he would not object loa 
committee being appointed. It was a question which humanity required thet 
they should consider, and it hed bearings which at first sight were scarcely ap- 
parent. Let thei look, forinstance, at the question uf remands. Would it be 
credited, that people who were merely remauded by & magistrate, were rubseot- 
ed to hard labour and sent to gaol when in the last stage of diwense! He 
knew of cases where people bad died in the hospital of a gaol in less than @ 
week after being committed. In one of the gaols of this country, too, there 
were a number of idiots undergoing coufinement who bed been committed by 
mugistrates for various offences, but who were evidently demented beings, In 
fact, the whole subject was one which deserved the strictest scrutiny As for 
the solitary system, of which something bad been said, it ought \o be celled the 
demoniacal system, for nothing could be more atrocious or horrible, and when 
the separate systom made an epproach towards the solitary, be thought it ouglyt 
instantly tobe checked Speaking of the separate system, however, be had 
a word or two tosay that wasimportant. When the Pentonville Prison ques 
tion was considered he had been one of the most active opponents of the scheme. 
He had anticipated no good from the establishment of :hut prison, but he bad 
thoug't it might do much mischief 

For the past four years, however, he liad been called on to exercise the 
functions of his office in that prisun, and, feeling strongly a»uut it, he ans de- 
termined tu ascertain what was goiag on, and had even gove beyond the 
line of lis duty to find ont what were the effects upon the prisoners, of the 
system adopted there. ‘The results had really surprised bu more than he 
could express. Prisoners bad boen brought before the jury, and every person 
connected with the gaol had been requested to leave toe room: the prisoners 
had been imformed that there was not a single person present Lelunging to the 
prison. They had been told that they would sufler no annoyance whatever 
from anything they might state, if they only told the truth; and they had been 
in every way encouraged to speak out boldly, concerning ail they had expe- 
rienced. He {[Mr. Wakley} had questioned them closely, as to bow they were 
situated tn that gaol, and m any other gaole in which they might have been 
conficed. He had asked them which sort of diseip'ine they preferred and he 
was proud to say that every preoner whom he had examined, had given the 
mort auqualitied testimony in favour of the system pursued at Pentonville — 
Of the diet they had declared that tt was ample; of their improvement in 
minc, they hed declared that the inatroction they had received m the trades 
they were taught, was must serviceable, aud 4 great source of a ausement.— 
They declared that the confisement to which they were subjected wes not un- 
pleasant in the slightest degree. ‘They were asked if they bad any complaint 
of any kind, and they unanimously answered they had nothing whatever of 
which to complain. These were statements which might sounu extraordinary, 
from him in that place; but he should be acting « very disingenuous part if he 
now concealed bis real opinion. He certainly for some time fancied that the 
tendency of this sort of separate confinement was to depress the + pirite of the 
prisoners, aud he thought he had observed in one or two of thein, 4 lowness of 
spirit, which could not well be accounted for. ‘They had all declared to hum, 
however, that they were satislied and grateful—so pratetul, that they should 
remember what had been done for them to the last hour of their lives. Many 
of them who had been taught trades, spoke with the liveliest feelings of grati- 
tude for the benefit therefrom resulting, and were in great glee at the idea of 
going to the colonies, obtamng a ticket of leave, setting up im the occupation 
they had learnt, and gaining an honest livelihood. It bas been publicly stated 
that reveral of these prisoners Lad become imsane in consequence of the con- 
finement to which they were subjected. No doubt, three persons hed been 
sent to Bethlem from this prison. When he (Mr. Wakley] was informed of 
the fact, he hed instituted very strict inquiry, because be was informed that 
no prisoner had been sent to the lunatic asylum from the other metropolitan 
giols. From the depositions he had taken upon the point, be, however, came 
tw the conclusion that the insanity in these cases was treceable to other causes. 
Two of the three persons, at least, had an hereditary predisposition ‘o it. The 
only thing he could suggest with reference to the prison was, whether the 
probationary period might not be advantageously shortened ‘tom 18 to 12 
months ; and, having thrown out the suggestion to it, he would no longer de- 
tain the house. 

Mr. MACKINNON replied—He would not pressthe motionto a division, 
hoping that it would be granted early next session. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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THE EXPUNGING 8YS TEM. 


To THE EDITOR oF TH Times. 

Sir,—In the pablic library of this usiversity | chaaced the other day to meet 
with a copy of the Prayer-bouk es amended by a committee of divines in 
America, end put forth by authority forthe use of the chorch there in the year 
1786, and believing thet the existence of such a work, as well as ihe nature 
of the alterations therein made, are comparatively, if not eotirely unknown, I 
take the liberty of offering a brief account thereof, inthe hope that i may not 
be unuseful under our present circumasiances to see the results to which the 
system of exvunging and altering, onhappily begun but unhappily discovered 
amoug ourselves, will lead when fully carried out. 

In the first place, the distinction between the orders of priests and dexcons 
is diwregarded—indeed, the titles themselves almost entirely dropped, and in 
the rubrics the word * minister’ is substituted for them. There is no ordination 
service. The only mention of there orders is, that the deacons are to collect 
the alms at the offertory and that the communion is to be given to the * bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons,’ alter the officiating mmuster. 

Consistently with this alteration, the title of ‘ Ti Absolution or Remission 
of Sins to be pronounced by toe Priest alone, &~.,' is alteredinto * A Declara- 
tion concerning the Forgiveness of Sins to be prowwenced by the Miniter alone, 
&«.,’ and the form in the office for the visitation of the sick has been expunged, 
and that used in the communion service put in its place; also in the nowee of 
the celebration of the communion, the words ‘ discree: and learned’ minister, 
and ‘ that he may receive the benefit of absolution,’ have been strock out. 

In the second place, the Nicese and the Athanasian Creeds have been ex- 
punged and the Apostles’ Creed (and this with the omission of the clause, ‘ He 


descended into hell’) alone retained. 
perhaps the mo ( extensive alteration. 








Thirdly. —In the baptismal service is 
The questions to the sponsors are, * Dost thou believe all the articles of the 
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Christian faith as coutained in tbe Aposties oe and wil thou endeavour 
to have this ebild instructed accordingly ?’ and ‘ Wilt thou endeavour to have 
him brought ap in the fear of Got, and to obey His holy will and command ? 


‘The sign of the cross is omitted if the ye desire it. The declaration 
after the baptism has been performen, inning, ‘Seeing now, dearly be- 
loved, &c.,’ is expunged, and in the following nore my | the words, ‘ to 
rate this child by the Holy Spirit, and to receive him tor thine own by 
option,’ are struck out, and in their place inserted, ‘1 receive this infant 
as thine own child by baptism.’ In the Catechism, the second and third ques- 
tions are expunged, and inst-ad thereof are the following, * When did you re- 
ceive this name!’ ‘A.—lI received it in baptism, whereby I became a mem- 
ber of the Christian church.’ ‘(@.—What was promised for you in baptism 1 
*A.—That I should be instructed iu all the anicles of the Christian faith as 
¢ontained in the Apostles’ Creed, and brought up in the fear of God, and to 
obey bis Holy will and commandments.’ And alterwards is this question— 
. Why then are intants baptized, &.7’ ‘A.—Because their sureties promise 
to instruct them.’ In the contirmation service, also, the words ‘to regenerate 
these, thy servants, with water and the Holy Ghost, and bast given to them 
dorgiveness of their sins,’ are omitted, and their place supplied by, ‘ to receive 
these, thy servants, into thy church by baptism, and hast given them grace 
now in their own persons to confess the true faith wherein they were instract- 
ed according to the promises then made for them.’ And yet, with a singular 
and self-convic ting inconsistency, in the collects for Christmas-day and the 
following Sunday are retained the words, ‘Grant that we, being regenerate 
and made thy children by adoption and grace, may, &c.:’ and in the Cate- 
chism, the words,‘ Who hath called me to this state of salvation through, 
&c. ;’ and, * Who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people ot God” 

Fourthly.—In the question respecting the ‘ inward part, or thing signified in 
the Lord’s Supper,’ the words, ‘ verily and indeed,’ are struck out and replaced 
by ‘spiritually.’ 

Filthly.—In the marriage service, the preparatory address aud the psalm 
after marriage, and all that follows, are omitted. Also the commination ser- 
vice is expunged; save the last three prayers, which are used after collect 
for Ash Wednesday. In the burial service the address at the interment is 
expunged, and ‘he following one substituted :—‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God in His wise Providence to take out of the world the soul of 
our deceased brother, lymg now before us, we therelore commit his body to 
the ground, earih to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; looking for the gen- 
eral resurrection at the last day and the life of the world to come, through our 
Lord Jesus Carist; at whose second coming in glorious majesty to judge the 


world, the earth and the sea shall give up their dead ; andthe corruptible | 
bodies of those who sleep in him shall be changed and made like unto his | 
| the Town Hall. It is estimated that at leas: 1000 persons were present. The 


glorious body ; according to the mighty working whereby he is able to sub- 
cue all things anio himseli,’ and in the last prayer the charitable words, ‘ as 
our hope is this our brother doth,’ are expunged. 

Lasily.—The number of the articles is reduced by the omission of some 
and the consolidation of others. The most flagrant case is that of the first 
five, which are struck out, and in their place is the following :--1. Of faith 
in the Holy Trinity, There is but one living, true, and eternal God, the 
Father Almigaty, without body, parts, or passions, of infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, the Maker and Preserver of all things, both visible and invisi- 
ble; and one Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, begotten of the Father betore 
all worlds, very and true God, who came down from Heaven, took man’s na- 
ture in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance, and was God and 
man in one person, whereof is ove Christ ; who iruly suffered, and was cru- 
ecified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice 
for the sins of all men; he arose again from death, ascended intc heaven, 
and there sitteth until he shall return to judge the world at the last day ; and 
one Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, of the same divine nature with 
the Father and the Son.’ Of all the alterations this, as affecting the very 

undwork of Christianity, is the most important, and it is paintul to see 

w, by the p»inted omission of the concluding words of our first article :— 
* And in the unity of this God there be three persons of one substance, pow- 
er, and eternity; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,’ joined with the 
entire expanging of che Athanasian Creed, which declares ‘ that the Catholic 
faith is this, that we worship one God in trinity, and trinity in unity,’ they 
have laid themselves under the charge which Sabellius strove to bring against 
the church of old of worshipping a plurality of Gods. ‘They, indeed, ac- 
knowledge ‘one God and Father of all,’ ‘one Lord,’ ‘ one Spirit,’ but they 
have strock out from their creed and their articles that those three are one 
God, 

That coch a heresy was not intended to be countenanced by them is indeed 
certain from the invocation of the Holy Trinity in the litany, and from the other 
prayere which they have not altered. But it is, truly, no slight thing now-a- 
days, to break down the barriers which the Catholic church in former times 
raised for the protection of the Catholic faith; and this example surcly holds 
out a warning not to be despised, aga nst that hasty zeal not after knowledge 
which esteems so lightly the wisdom, and the lear ing, and the pious works 
of our forefathers. Hardly had the Americans gained their power than they 
rushed to its exercise ; and with what results! The doctrine of the undivided 
Trinity well nigh overthrown, and a tritheism established ; the sacrament of 
holy baptiem depreciated and lowered into a mere initiatory ceremony, shorn 
of its sacramenial grace; the three orders of the ministry disregarded, and two 
of them confuunaed: and yet did it please God not altogether to allow these 
essential and welcome doctrines to be rooted out ; but, as if in condemnation 
of the change in each of these cases [as has been shown), one or two of the 
sound but proscribed words were left standing, as memorials of Catholic but 
fLazotten travhs 

As tothe verbal alterations, what is gained by the substitution of ‘ Enlighten 
our minds’ for * Lighten our darkness!’ or by saying that ‘ it hath pleased God 
of Hie wise providence,’ instead ot ‘ His great mercy 1’ What good results,— 
nay, is there nut a practical evil, an opportunity disregarded, in the affected 
aqueamishness which omits the commencing address of the marriage service, 
and the prayers for a fruitiul marriage at ita close? For a change of quaint- 
news, shall we expunge the affectionate addrese—‘ My gvod child, know this, 
&c. 1" or, above all, can we share the cold heartless disposition which mani- 
feste itself in the substitution of our ‘deceased brother lying now before us’ 
for ‘our dear brother here departed,’ and forbids the mourner, when he prays 
himself to rest in Christ, that it may be‘ as our hope is this our brother doth *’ 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
B, A. CANTAB. 
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OXFORD GRAND COMMEMORATION. 


The present being the occasion on which the commemoration of the foun- 
ders and benefactors of this noble seat of learning is combined with a grand 
musical festival and other entertainments, the city has presented during the 
week a very spirit-et irring appearance ; and day after day the influx of vimt- 
> was 60 great that it became at last difficult to pr ocure accommodations for 

m. 

The proceedings of the week commenced on Sunday, when Dr. Jelf, princi- 
pal of King's College, London, preached the concluding Bampton Lecture, 
in St. Mary's Church, which is alsothe churca of the university. Charity 
sermons were preached by Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of Modern Hist o- 
ry, and Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke. A new organ built by Bishop, was 
opened in St Paul's Chureh, at which Dr. Marshell presided, assisted by a 

ir ef 50 voices, selected from the different collegiate choirs of Oxford ~ 
At four in the afternoon, the chapel of Magdalen coilege was crowded with 
visitors, the services being chanted in a very superior manner. At seven New 
College Chopei wae filled from a similar attraction. After the service here a 
promenade on the Broad-walk, Christ Church meadow, took place, at which 
every one in Oxford—et re, inhabitants, and university people—felt it their 
bounden duty tu appear, and thus maintain this day's claim to be called ‘Show 
Sunday.’ 

Mouday was devoted to the paying visite to friends and acquaintances, 
sight-seeing in the colleges, Bodleian Library and other public buildings, and 
walke in the college gardens, which are always -_ to the public ; archery 
was in full force in the gardens of Magdalen, St. Joun's and New Colloges.— 
in the evening there wasa festival ball in the Town Hall, which has been new- 
ly fronted and fitted up. 

On Tuesday morning agloom was thrown over many members of the uni- 
versity, and their friends by the death of Mrs Harrington, at the lodgings of 
her husband, the principal of Brasenose College, after a long and severe 
Uloees. 

At 11 o'clock service commenced at St. Mary's, it being the anniversary of 
the Radchtfe Infirmary. ‘This beautiful church was densely thronged; the 
jarge gallery generally used by the under-graduates was entirely occupied by 
ladies, and the lower part of the church was completely full. ‘lhe sermon 
wae preached by the Bishop of Chichester, late head of Brasenose College, in 
this university. The Rev. Prelate took for his text the Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses of St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians; a collection was afterwards 
made at the doors, which amounted to the handsome sum of 13/. 3s. 4 1-4d. 

The company then hastened to the horticultural show in Worcester Gardens 
These gardens are perhaps the most picturesque in Oxford, deriving a great 
portion of their beauty from the introduction of an artificial lake, which 
with some ball a dozen swans sailing majestically on its surface, adds greatly to 
the appearance of the scene. The show was wel! attended,the display for 
horticultoral premiums considered good, and the performance of two very good 
bands enlivened the promenade. In the evening the Messiah was performed 
an the Theatre at four o'clock, and@the building was speedily filled in al! parte 
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avaiiable fur a good a the numbers being about 1600. Bennett, Phil- 
lips, Manvers, Hawk, Herr Staudigl, Madame Carsdori Allan, Mrs. Shaw, 
Mrs. Rainforth, and Mrs Marian Marshall, were the principal singers. 

Towards the clove of the performance, a thunder storm commenced, and 
the rain throughou: the remainder of the evening prevented the procession of 
the boats. 

The concert on Wednesday morning—the first grand miscellaneous concer: 
of the University Musical Festival—took place in the theatre at twelve o’- 
clock Long before that hoer the theaire, both the body and galleries. was 
filled with a large assemblage of beauty and fashion. Sir R. Bishop, Mus. 
Bac., Oxon, acied as conductor, and Dr. Marshall presided at the pianoforte. 
The prineip:| vocal perfurmers were Madame Dorus Gras, Miss Rainforth, 
Mre M. Marshall, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Signor Salvi, Mr. Manvers, Mr. J. Ben- 
net, Mr. Hawkins, Me. H. Philips,and Herr Staudigl. Among the instru- 
mental solo performers were Signor Sivori, Messrs. Card, Great an, Cooke, 
Harper, and Signor Dragonetti. Leaders of the band, Loder and Cramer. — 
The old favourites of tne public acquitted themselves as became treir estab- 
lished reputation. It was really delightful to listen tothe veteran Lindley, 
who seemed at his advanced age to handle his instrument with the same ease, 
and with the same magic power over the hidden melodies of sound, which 
have gained him unequalled fame. Herr Staudig! was wonderful, and fully 


the air com mencing— 
“ The frozen serpent in my breast 
Wakes from its slumber cold , 
Around my heart I feel it prest 
With fiercely burning fold” — 
with tremendous effect. The walls of the theatre echoed back his fine full- 
toned voice again and again, and lond and rapturous applause greeted him as 
he resumed his seat. The audience justly insisted upon an encore. Sivor' 
played most maguificently a concerto upon the vivlin, During the most ex- 
quisite portion of the music one of his violin strings snapped. Loder instantly 
handed his violin, but as il!-lnck would bave it, one of the strings of Loder’s 
vielin also gave way; another instrument was instantly placed in the perform- 
er’s hands. und he smilingly continued his concerto amidst enthusiastic appro- 
bation. Miss Rainforth, Mrs. A. Shaw, and Madame Dorue Gras, sang with 
their usual fine taste and judgment. The same meed of praise is due to the 
‘ other singers. In the afte:noon the hospitalities of house and hall were exten- 
sively enjoyed. 
In the evening there was 8 grand ball, ander the direction of M. Jullien, at 








heat was oppressive almust beyond endurance ; but such was the buoyancy of 
the youthful spirits congregated, that waltzes, quadrilles, and polkas, follow- 
ed in rapid succession, and everything went trippingly on until long after the 
sun had chased away the darkness of the night. 

THE GRAND DAY. 


Thorsday morning, which was 'ooked forward to with some anxiety, proved 
to be fine, and was ushered in by the ringing of bells and other demonstrations 
of joy. Many fresh and early arrivals took place, and continued to increase 
up to the time when it was necessary for those who had secured tickets, to 
proceed to the theatre. The scene which broke on the eye on entering was 
animating in the extreme. ‘The galleries were crowded in every part by the 
under-graduates. The area was filled by members of the university and stran- 
gers, whilst the splendid circle was occupied, in every part, by elegantly dres- 
sed ladies, who appeared to take a deep and lively interest in the day’s proceed- 
ings. 

Che undergraduates amused themselves, and afforded no small entertain- 
ment to others, by their jokes, conveyed in the way of either calling ont cer- 
tain names, or uttering some popularsentiment. Amongst the calls made and 
responded to, the following may be mentioned. The name of the ‘ Queen’ 
was, of course, received with loud and loyal cheering ; so was that of Prince 
Albert and ‘ all’ (as an undergraduate exclaimed emphatically) the Royal Fa- 
mily. ‘The name of the Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the University, 
was the signal for as loud, long-continued, and rapturous applause as could be 
imagined. Lord Lyndhorst’s name was also loudly cheered, as was Sir R 
Peel's (with some marks of disapprobation) O'Connell's name, and the * An- 
ti-Corn law League’ were the signals for groans and hisses. * The University 
0! Cambridge’ was warmly received, whilst the * London University’ wes met 
by a storm of unmitigated disapprubation. The ladies were complimented in 
various ways, in which the waggish ingenuity of the under graduates was ox- 
hibited. ‘The ladies,’ Then ‘the ladies in piok,’ ‘the !ad es in yellow, in 
white, and straw bonnets,’ ‘the ladies who danced the Polka last night,’ 
‘the ladies in curls,’ * nothing particular,’ and ‘ everything in general’ At Lt 
o'clock the Vice Chancellor, attended by the usnal officers of the university, 
and followed by a considerable body of doctors of divinity and civil law, en- 
tered the area of the theatre. After a short address delivered by the Vice 
Chancellor—as usual, in Laten—-the first business of the day, that of conferring 
doctors’ degrees, was proceeded with. The entrance of the new recipients of 
their distinguished hovours elicited very loud cheering. They were respect- 
ively »ddressed by Dr. Phillimore, Professor of Civil Laws, who alluded to the 
various literary, scientific, and other merits, which had gained for them the 
distinctiuns they were about to receive. The right hon. Earl Powis, who re- 
ceived the honour first, was most loudly cheered as he was shaken by the hand 
and took his seat by the Vice Chancellor. Still more enthusiastic (if possible) 
was the cheering which the inauguration of Capt. Sir J Ross, R.N._, elicited. 
All received some compliment; bu: when Serjeant Talfourd took his place 
amongst the doctors, there were some murmurs, istantly met, however, by 
ceunteracting cheers. The scene at this stage of the day’s proceedings was 
one of the most brilliant and imposing that could well be conceived. The no- 
ble building, computed to hold three thousand persons, was crowded in every 
part with rank, learning, beauty, and fashion, and—nut the least interesting 
object—with the rising youth of England—perhaps our future statesmen, phi- 
losophers, and poets, piled in dense masses above. 

The honorary degree of D. C. L. was conferred upon the following distin. 

vished persons:—Earl Powis; Sir W. C. Medlycott, Bart. ; Capt. Sur J. 

oss, R. N.; Major Gen. Pasley, Royal Engineers, C. B ; Sir J. W. Audry, 
Knt , M. A.; G. Bowyer, Esq.,M. A ; D. Maclean, Esq, M. P. forthe city 
of Oxford; W. Entwisle, Esq, M. P. for Soath Lanesshire; Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd ; G B. Airey, Esq, M.A, F. R.S., Astronomer Roya!; F. Bailey, 
Esq , F. R. 8. ; Professor Struve, Astronomer to his Imperial Majesty the Em. 
peror of all the Russias; C. R. Cockerill, Esq., Member of the Roya! Institute 
of Franee. As soon as the basiness of conferring the degrees had concluded, 
the public orator, the Rev. — Jacobson, M. A., proceeded to deliver bis ora- 
tion. As this was the first occasion on which he had discharged thie duty, a 
good deal of interest was excited. The oration was beautifully composad, in 
elegant Latin, and well delivered. At the end of the oration, the prize essays 
aud poems were read 

The prize poem ‘On the Battle of the Nile,’ by Mr. J. L. Brereton, of Uni- 
versity College, was much admired, The essay, by Mr. Prichard, of Baliol 
College, ‘On the Principles and Objects of Haman Punishments,’ was an able 
production, and evinced powers of a very superior order, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

The assembly having broken up, the streets became again all alive with ani- 
mation. 

The concert was the next scene of attraction ; and here a brilliant assemblage 
was again collected. A ballin the evening closed the festivitios of a week 
which will afford many pleasing reminiscences ; and some of the proceedings 
of which cannot fai! to exercise a powerful influence upon many of the ardent 
an d aspiring scions of the aristocracy of England. 

a 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 


‘Tuesday being the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, the Duke of Wel- 
lington gave his customary banquet at Apsley House to a numerous circle of 
those surviving officers who participated in the glories of that ever-memor- 
able engagement 

Long previous to the usual hour of meeting, the gateways in Piccadilly 
were literally crowded by persons ot all grades, anxious and curious to obtain 
, a glimpse of the distinguished veterans who were to assemble at the noble 
Duke's hospitable board. 

Shortly before seven the carriages began to arrive, and while the company 
were gathering the full band of the Grenadier Guards (the Duke's regiment) 
stationed in the vestibule, pertormed a variety of martial music. 

it was twenty minutes past seven when his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
arrived from Buckingham Palace, attended by Major General Sir Edward 
Bowater («a Waterloo officer and Lord George Lennox. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, who had received timely notice of the approachof the Roya! Prince, was 
at ihe door to welcomehis Royal Highness as the Royal carriage entered the 
court-yard, and on the Prince élighting trom his carriage the noble and gal- 
lant Duke advanced and cordially greeted his illustrious visitors. : 

The Duke then conducted his Royal Highness to the saloon where al) the 
company had met, the band, as the Priuce passed, receiving his royal High- 
ness with all the honours awarded to his high station, and playing the Co- 
bourg march 

At hali-past seven precisely dinner was announced, when the Duke and the 
guests repaired to the gallery, where, as usual, a sumptuous repast awaited 








maintained the high position assigned to him in the musical world. He sang 
| 





It is quite unnecessary to give a lengthened deseri he = 


apartiwent always appropriated for this annual gutstiainnes: _— Splenda 
— Some we maby ina service of gold ; and the desert servic 

was the magnificent set of Potsdam china, a gift from the | i 

to his zrace. a gift ate King of Prusy 
The gallery, when all the guests were seated attired in the; 

ried uniforms, decorated with the orders and medals gained ben ena va 

try, could not tail to elicit the admiration of the fortunate bebofier ones 
The Duke of Wellington was supported on the right by his Roy al Hi 

Prince Albert, and on the left by his Excellency, Prince Castelcicala ‘se 

a Anglesea sat on the right of Prince Albert. , The 

he Duke and Prince Albert wore the fall uniform of f , 

British army. vel marshal ia ty 
It was remarked by all present that the Duke appeared in 

most excellent health and spirits. fe the enjoymen: . 
an —— “-- been placed on the table, as is customary, 
The Duke of Wellington rose and proposed ‘ The ’ 

National Anthem, “ : syn Band—n, 
The noble and gallant Duke next proposed the hesith of ‘ His Roya Hig. 

Highness Prince Albert, in compliment to the toast, after a brief addreee 


ness Prince Albert.’ Band—The Coburg March. Field Marsha} his 
cluded by giving the health of their illustrious host, * The Duke of Wala. 
e “Ung. 


Cus 


ton,’ which was drunk upstanding with all honours. 

The Duke of Wellington returned thanks in a brief speech. 
British Grenadiers. 

‘The Army,’ was then given by the Duke. 
March. 

The noble Duke then, in energetic language. gave as a toast, 
that fought at Waterloo.” Band—The Albert Galop. 

The Marquis of Auglesea acknowledged the toast. 

The Duke of Wellington next proposed ‘ The Hesith of Lord Stragor 
the Old Guardsmen.’ Lord Stratford and the whole of those officers teens 
to the several brigades of the guards rose, his lordship, in a short speceh rey a 
ing thanks for himself aod brother officers. Band—Love not. oo 

The noble and gallant host then rose, and in a few flattering observation 
‘The Health of Lord Saltoun,’ which was drunk amiast genera! a — 
Lord Saltoun replied, gratefully thanking the noble Duke for the — 
ferred upon him by proposing his health Bavd—The Saxe Weimar M., 

The noble Duke next proposed ‘ The hea!th of Colone! Macdonald.’ ima, 
gallant colonel having replied, his grace gave ‘Earl Cathcart and the Stat 
Officers.” Earl Cathcart briefly acknowledged the honour. Band—Ma;.. 
gran. ‘ 

Sir John May’s health was then proposed by the noble Duke, and 
gallent officer had returned thanks, 

The noble Dvke, in proposing the health of Sir James Kempt, remarked t) 
the gallant general had been prevented from dining wih them that dag fp “ 
severe indisposition; and he cou'd assure them that no one could oan 
his absence than he (the Duke) did. His grace then gave ‘The better hea 
of Sir James Kemp’,’ which was duly honoured. “y 

It was afterten o'clock when the noble Duke and his Royal Highness P 
Albert adjourned to another room to partake of coffee, and man 
company then departed His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by \\ 
jor-Gencral Sir Edward Bowater and Lord George Lennox, left at twenty m. 
nutes past ten, ihe nuble and gallant Dake accompanying his august gues: i 
the Roya! carriage, im waiting in the cout-yard, the military band playing the 
Coburg March. _All the company had left by a quarter to eleven, the Dake 
himeelf going afterwards to the Duke and Duchess of Somerset's party, 

WATERLOO. 
June 18, 1844. 
Another day, and the brave old Chiei 
Commemorates the dreadtul fight 
That tore Gaul’s laurels, leaf by leat, 
And trampled on her warrior’s might, 
Another day, and the Hero’s Hail 
Receives the Hero’s comrades true— 
He stands still nobly ’midst them all, 
Alas! that all—how few—how few! 


Bané—p,, 
Baad—The Grenadien 


* The Caray 


afler that 


nace 
y of the gallant 


Yet still they stand, as brave a band 

As ever sprung to trumpet sound ; 
May Death be gentle with his hand, 

And hold that Hall as hallow’d ground ! 
Long may the gallant soldiers live ! 

To greet this day their glorious host ; 
And long may merry England give 

Such men as these to guard her coast ' 
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INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF WELLINGTON, 


THE KING OF SAXONY’S VISIT To THE GITY. 


The Lord Mayor having invited the King of Saxony on the occasion of bis 
Majesty’s contemplated visit to the public buildings o1 the City, and his Majes 
ty having appointed Tuesday, and, at the same time, expressed his wish tha; 
ceremony should be dispensed with as much as possible, the necessary pre 

parations were made in accordance with that request. The Lord Mayorreceir 

ed the King, who arrived at a little after one o’clock, at the great gate uf the 
Mansion House, in the neighbourhood of which immerse crowds were assen- 
bled, on account of the opening of the statue of the Duke of Wellington, ® 
front of the Royal Exchange 

His Majesty having viewed the principal rooms in the Mansion Hovse, pro 
ceeded to the Old Bailey, where he sat for a considerab!e time, and seemed 
particularly struck with the mode of cross-examina'ion adopted by the learne¢ 
gentlemen of the Central Criminal Court. His Mayjesiy was beard to observe 
to the Lord Mayor that he had often read of the proceedings of the court, bu! 
all he had read could not adequately represent the practical effect. Hs Maje: 
ty returned with the Lord Mayor to the Mansion House, where a splendid 
dejeuner a la fourchette was prepared. As his Majesty had expreesed a wish 
thai his visit should be treated in an unceremonious and private manner, the 
Lord Mayor limited his invitations to about 39 ladies and gentlemen. Th 
King was seated between the Lady Mayoress and Mrs Moon. 

While the King was thus partaking of the hospitslities ofthe Mansion Hoose 
Mr Jobn Masterman M. P. and Sir P. Laurie, waited upou his Majesty and ibe 
Lord Mayor as a deputation from the Royal Exchange end Ciresham Prost Com- 
mittee to notify that they were about to inauguraic the statue of the Duke o! 
Wellingt n,and to beg that his lordship would signify to his Royal guest that he 
hoped his Majesty would honour them by witnessing the cerernony. The King 
upon hearing the Duke of Wellington’s name, expressed the most anxious de- 
sire to be present upon an occasion of dving honour to ao illustrious a man, and 
proposed to the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, snd the ladics and gentie- 
men at the table, to proceed immediately to the spot. ‘The Kiog walked arm 2 
arm with the Lord Mayor through the crowds of people from tue gates of the 
Mansiou House to the entrance to the space assigord for the chsirman 4° 
committee, and was warmly received. é 

The Duke ot Wellington's band strack up the National Anthem as the hive 
of Saxony and the Lord Mayor entered the space before the statue, and the 
committee received his Majesty with acclamations. The king appeared t° ai 
overwhelmed with astonishment at the scene which presented its:lf, and de 
clared that he never beheld such an extraordinary multitude. The commuter 
having walked twice around the statue, the covering of which was remo 
instantaneously, amidst cheers from al! around. ‘ 

Mr. R. I. Jones said, he thought it necessary, as it naturally might be expe 
ed, that he should state to his Majesty, on behalf of the trustees and comm 
tee, why they were assembled on that day on that spot. They had met to p+! 
a grateful tribute to one of the greatest men ever produced by this or any —¥ 
country. It was needless for himto say that he meant the Duke of Wel. 
lington [immense cheering}. It would ill become him to say one word 8 a 
the transcendent merits of that great man, because those merits were knowa W* 
and acknowiedged by the whole civilized world. The citizens of London 'e* 
it peculiarly incumbent npon them toecrect a statue to that illustrious ~~ 
and by subscription, and with the aid of the government, who bad supplied | ’ 
metal from the guns which Wellington himeelf had taken from the wa <M 
they had succeeded in thus proving their gratitude [great cheering): 
moaument of a living warrior had been framed by the hands o! * ate 
artist, now no more, and it was a gratifying fact that it was the first equestt 


bronze statue which had ever been raised during the life of the ema od 


resented Never had either King or subject the opportsnity of seed beats 
self so represented before [loud cheers}. Independently of the vast od 
race’ 


the claim of his grace upon the g 


gz the umprore 


renown of the Duke of Wellington, 
of the citizens of London for advancing its interests by promotin 


. . n we 
ments and embelli:hments which the visitor to this great city louked © ~"" 
wonder, was such as they were determined to give effect to that feelng ~ 

2 ve ao 


way which posterity would be well able to appreciate, and would lea 
ample worthy of imitation [leud cheers]. 

The King pulled off his hat, and joined as heartily as any one '5 26 © 
mense multitude in the cheering. Hie Majesty, after having takeo 8 as 
the interior of the Royal Exchange, over which his Majesty was show? by rs 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Tite the architect, returned with bis lordship, los? 
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cheered all the way to the Memsion House. His Majesty afierwards accom 
the Lo:d Mayor to the Temple. and being received by Sir F Theisger, 
Majesty's Solicitor General, visited the anc'eat charch, the pall, and the 
library ; and at six o'clock the King took his leave of the Lord Mayor, having 
expressed the greatest delight at all he had witnessed in the ancient and hos- 
pitable City of London. 

-53- THE STATUE. 
* Placed in the midst of the open space leit by the destruction of Bank-build- 
ings, the statue can easily be viewed on every side. The horse is correctly, 
and boldly formed, the auitude of res: in which it stands being well qualified 
by the appearance of lite and ene iven to it. ‘The mane is flowing and 
freely treated. ‘The portrait of the duke is admirable; while his position on 
the horse is as easy and unembarrassed as the absence of stirrups renders possi- 
ble. The artist has caught the almost bending-back uprigh'ness of the atti- 
tude. The costume is rally taken from that which the duke wore on the 

tday of Waterloo, including his usual and remarkavle military cloak. 
The cost of the statue and pedestal was 9000/.; the meta) having been given 
to the committee by the Chancellor ot the Exchequer, is valued at 1500/. in 
addition to that amount. The contract with Sir F. Chantrey was made in 
February, 1839, by the trustees—Sir P. Laurie, Mr. J, Masterman, Mr. A. K. 
Barclay, and Mr. R. L. Jones; the work to be completed and fixed by 1843. 
Sir F. Chantrey at his death left the model comple e, and also the head of the 
duke the full size. The work has since been completed by his assistant (Mr. 
Weeks), under the direction of the executors. The statue is 14 feet from the 
feet of the horse to the top of the head ot the cuke. The pedestal on which it 
stands is of Peterhead, or the red granite of Aberdeenshire, with the exception 
of the lower course, which is of gray granite. The pedestal is altogether 14 
feet high, and consists of 12 stones weighing upwards of 40 tons. The total 
height is 28 ieet. 

—— 
THE FRESCOES AND SCULPTURE FOR THE NEW HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

Yesterday her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, paid a visit to West- 
minster-hall, for the purpose of inspecting the exhibition of works of art to be 
opened to the public on Monday next. ‘The Eari of Aberdeen and Sir R. Peel 
arrived atthe Hall shortly before one o’clock, and were fullowed by the Duke 
of Sutherland, Viscount Melbourne, Lord J. Russe!!, Ear! of Lincoln, Lord Ma- 
hon, Lord Colborme, the Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir J. Graham, 
Sir R. inglis, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. S. Rogers, Mr. Wyse, Mr G. Knight, Mr B. 
Hawes, Mr. Hallam, and two or three other commissioners, who remained in 
attendance to receive her Majesty. 

The illustrious visitors arrived at the hall at one o’c'ock in four of the Royal 
carriages, the servants wearing their state liveries. On the carriage containing 
the Queen draWing up at the entrance, the Duke of Sutherland, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, Sir Robert Peel, and all the other commissioners, advanced to receive 
her Majestv, who, upon alighting, gracefully acknowledged the attention, and 
resting on the arm of Prince Albert, entered the hall amid the loyal manifesta- 
tions of the multitude assembled, followed by the commissioners and the mem- 
bers of the Royal ssiie. 

‘The Royal party first proceeded up the left-hand avenue, examining in turn 
the frescoes and the sculpture. Her Majesty's interest in the exhibition was un- 
equivocally manifested by a close observation of most of the works, and by a 
frequent reference to the catalogue. Prince Albert was in constant communi- 
cation with the Queen, directing her Mayesty’s attention to the most success- 
ful efforts of genius in the collection, and exhibiting that lively interest which 
his Royal Highvess evinces in all matters connected with the fine arts. After 
remaining ’p the hall rather more than an hour, her Majesty and Prince Albert 
took their departure in the order of their arrival, the Queen having expressed 
her admiration of many of the works, and her approbation of the whole exhibi- 
tion. 

Upon the departure of the Queen a perfect rush of members of the House of 
Commons took place at the doors, it having been arranged that the members of 
both houses of parliament should be admitted during the remainder of the af- 
ternoon. Until seven o'clock, the hall was literally filled with members. and, 
as a proof ofthe interest manifested by the * senators of the country’ in the ex. 
hibition, it may be mentioned, that at six o'clock, jnst at the period when a divi- 
sion was expected upon the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill in the House of Commons, 
so few members were present that messengers were immediately dispatched to 
the hall to request the attendance of a larger number, when about 100, with ap. 
parent reluctance, withdrew from the haii to the performance of their legisla- 
tive functions. 

Into the artistical merits of the exhibition it is not the purpose of the present 
notice to enter, but a few facts in relation to it may not be inappropriately ad- 
ded. The sculpture forms the chief feature in the exhibition, numbering near- 
ly one hundred subjects, many of them groups con-isting of several figures 
Among the uames of the artists contributing may be mentioned James Wyat, 
Park, Hemming, Sibson, Bell, Westmacott, Weekes, Behnes, Carew, Lough, 
Baily, &c. &c. The works, taken collectively, torm a magnificent display, and 
certainly on no former occasion has so large a number of subjects been brought 
together under circumstances so favourable to their exhibition, The large ina- 
jority of the works are of course original subjects, many of them illustrating 
points of English history. Mea 

Of the fresc» department of the exhibition it is satisfactory to know, that con- 
sidered as following up the experiment commenced with cartoons, the works 
sent in are pronounced by the commissioners highly satisfactory. The speci. 
mens of fresco drawing do not exceed 60; but some of them are exceedingly 
well finished, and among the contributors are no less than 14 artists who receiv- 
ed prizes varying from 30M. te 100/. on the occasion of the recent cartoon exhi- 
bition. Daniv] Maclise, Mr. Fogge, and Mr. Buss are among the contributors, 
and Mr. Herbert, the Royal Academician, sends a beautiful but unfinished sub- 
ject, which was unfortunately too late for admission mto the Hall, and is thus 
excluded from the catalogue, and suspended in the vestibule. 

To-day the exhibition will be open to the nobilty and gentry by tickets is- 
sued by the commissioners, and on Monday the public will be admitted on pay- 

sent of le. each. 


——< {= 
NEW DIVING-BELL. 


French journals mention with just triumph a discovery by Dr, Payerne, 
which promises to be of vast utility in submarine operations. It is well known 
that the metal coffers used as diving-bells are supplied with respirable au by 
means of a forcing pump stationed above water. A constant stream of air is 
injected through a flexible tube, thus requiring several relays of workmen for 
the pump, and thereby rendering the process one of great expense and unre- 
mitting vigilance. Dr. Payerne proposes to do away with this by using a bell 
vf anew construction, in which he prepares his own atmosphere. By a chemic- 
al apparatus he absorbs the carbonic acid gas, and produces oxygen and nitro- 
gen im proper proportions to form a respirable mixture. An experiment was 
lately made in the Seine with this new bell, which comp'etely succeeded—the 
inventor remaining under water for fully half an hour without feeling the least 
inconvenience. It is stated by the scientific journals, that with Dr. Paserne’s ap- 
paratus a person may remain under water for an indefinite period at the depth 
of 150 feet ; and hopes are confide ntly entertained of the invention being short- 
ly adoo'ed in the erection of deep-water structures, in searching for lost treas- 
ures, it. fishing for coral and pearl, and in other submarine operations. 

re 

The report is revived that a great congress of Sovereigns will shortly take 

lace in Germany, in which the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the 
ing of Prussia will take part. Carlsbad is spoken of as the place of meet- 


ing. 

ii is said that an address to O'Connell, which has been circulated in severa 
towns of the province of the Rhine, has given occasion to some discussion 
between the English am Prussian Governments. 
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OBITUARY. 

Major General Sic Wan Casement, h C. B —E I. Comp. Serv. 

Liewtenant Coloncls. Frederick, h. p. 84 F. Holybourne, Alton, Hants, 28 
May, *44—John Blake Lynch, Unatt. Great Oakley, Essex—do. 

Majors. Lindssy, 94 F. Trichinopoly, Madras 21 Apr., ‘44—Terraneau, E. 
I. Comp Serv.—near Kurnaul, 11 Oct., ‘43-—J. Barclay, E 1. Comp. Serv. In- 
vernere, 13 Dec.—T. C. Graham, Local Rank, Con:inent, Loban, Saxony, 3 May 

Captains. Edmonds, 9 F. on bard the Earl of Hsrdwicke, India Ship, Feb., 
*44—Hall, 48 F. Jamaica, 19 May—Codd, 63 F, Madras, Mar.—Perry, 81 F. 
—Corxe, 84 F. Moulmein, Madras, 12 do,— Berwick, 3 W. 1. Reg. Porismouth, 
4 June—T.Collard, h. p. 81 F. Adj.to So. Hants Mil , 29 May—J. B. Morris, 
Unatt. London, 14 June—Hon. C. 5. Wortley, h. p. 88 F. London, May, ‘44 
—Kellon, late of R. Mar. Stonehouse, Devon, 12 do. 

Lieutenants. Hunter, 17 F. Aden, Arabie, 19 Apr., ‘44—Carden, 52 F, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 19 May—Deckner,2 W. 1. Reg drowned at Honduras, 
27 Mar.—Macartney, R. Art. St. Vincent, 25 Apr.—De Lancey, b. p. 10 Dr. 
16 June—Dobbds, h. p. 1 PF. 13 May—Russworm, h. p. 50 F. 9 do 

Ensigns. Porter, 86 F. on passage from Calcutta to Bombay, 29 Feb., ‘44 
—M‘Colloch, late 7 R. Vet. Ba. Guernsey, 25 May—J. Mannsbach, hb. p. 4 
Line Bn. Ger Leg , 16 do. 

Paymaster. Haldane, b.p.3 W.L Reg , 6 May, ‘44. 

Medical Department. Staff Surg. 2nd Class Dr. Romley, Ceylon. 

Nugent, Bermuds, 2 May, ‘44 
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The next Posi-~cffice steamer is not due till the ensuing week, and we have 
in consequence no later news from Europe than at the date of our last publi- 
cation, oa 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

We copy a debate that has recently taken place in the House of Commons 
on the sabject of Prison Discipline, which, we think, will be found of much 
interest here, where the questions it involves have so long engaged the atten- 
tion of the philanthropic ; indeed, we believe that the first essays which were 
made in England of solitary confinement, were induced by the example of 
the prisons in Philadelphia and Pitsburgh. That mule of punishment, from 
the experience of England ai least, would seem to be attended with consequen. 
ces so revolting to humanity, that it meets with general reprobation. One 
member speaks of it“ as one of the most dreadful punishments that could be 
inflicted on human nature,” and another that “the system was so crue! 
and unchristian, that every principle that should animate a man’s heart repel- 
led it.” 

When the Matquis Lafayette was making his last tour in the United 
States, this question of solitary confinement was much agitated in Pennsy)- 
vamia, and we recollect to have heard him then denounce it in the strongest 
terms. ‘The dungeons of Olimutz were present to his mind; he, in fact, refer. 
red to them as authorizing him to speak of the effects of solitary confinement 
from his own experience ; and the resulis of the experimenis made in England 
would now seem fully to have confirmed his worst predictions, 

The system adopted at Pentonville prison appears to be analogous to that 
porsued at Auburn, and we are glad to see Mr. Wakley, the coroner, in the 
debate in question—on most occasions a rather querulous personage—speak 
of it in terms of the highest commendation. ‘The Pentonville system, how- 
ever, is attended with one advantage, which cannot be derived from thatof Au- 
burn. The convict having served out his time at the former place, and lez rn- 
ed a trade, is transported i one of the penal colonies, where, having acquired 
the means of earning an honest livelihooc, it is his own fault if be does not 
obtain it; and we have no doubt, that it is this prospect of futare independ- 
ence, in a sphere where the ignominy of his crime no longer tollows him, that 
sweetens the days he is previously doomed to pass in separate confinement at 
Pentonville. —_ 

CONFESSION, OR ‘THE CRISIS ESCAPED. 

Under this singular caption, Lord Brovunam, in his last published work, en- 
titled “ Political Philosophy,” calls us back to a period replete with interest to 
all Englishmen who then mingled with the woild—that of the passage of the 
Retorm Bill—and gives us the following passage in relation to the creation of 
peers, which it was thought might be necessary to varry the Bill through the 
House of Lords. We believe that Lord Grey, who was so singularly tena- 
cious of the dignity and privileges of his order--to use his own language— 
would never have resorted to the measure, however politic it might have been 
in him to show an intention of doing it: — 


In recent times, the Government of which I formed a part, backed by alarge 
majority of the Commons and of the People out of doors, carried the Reform 
Bill through the Lords, by the power which his late Majesty had conterred 
upon us of an unlimited creation of Peers at any stage of the measure. It was 
fortunate for the Constitution that the patriotism of the Peers prevenied us 
trom having recourse to a measure so fullof peril. Ihave always regarded it 
as the greatest escape which I ever made in the whole course oj my public 
lite. But were I called upon to name any measure on whivh the whole of 
a powerful party were unanimously beni, nay, which attracted the warmest 
support of nearly the whole peopie, | should point at once to the measure of a 
large creation of Peersin 1831 and 1832. Nothing could possibly be more 
thoughtless than the view which they took of this important question. They 
never reflected for a moment upon the chance of their soon after differing 
with Lord Grey aud mys if; a thiug which, however, speedily happened—ney- 
er considered what must be the inevitable consequence ol a dillerence bet ween 
ourselves and the Commons—never took the trouble to ask what must hap- 
= if the Peers, thus becume our partisans, should be found at variance with 

th King, Commons, and People—never stopped to foresee that, in order to 
defeat our oligarchy, a new and still larger creation must be required—and 
never opened their eyes to the inevitable ruin of the Constitution by the ne- 
cessity thus imposed of adding eighty or a hundred to the Lords each time 
thatthe Ministry was changed, I havg seldom met with one person, of all the 
loud clamourers for a large creation ot Peers, who did not admit that he was 
wroug when these things were calinly and plainly stated to bim—these con- 
sequences set betore his eyes. But I have often since asked myself the ques- 
tion, whether or not, if no secession had taken place, and the Peers bad per- 
sisted in really opposing the most important provisions of the bill, we should 
have had recourse to the perilous creation ? 

Well nigh twelve years have now rolled over my head since the crisis of 
1832: I speak very calmly on this, as on every — question whatever ; 
I cannot with any confidence answer it in the aflirmative. When 1 went to 
Windsor with Lord Grey, I had a list of eighty creatious, framed upon the 
principles of making the least possible permanent addition to our House and 
to the Aristocracy, by calling up Peers’ eldest sons, by choosing men without 
any families, by taking Scotch and Irish Peers. I hada sirong feeling of 
the necessity of the case inthe very peculiar circumstances we were placed in. 
Bat such was my deep sense of the dreadful consequences of the act, that | 
much question whether I should not have preferred running the risk of the con- 
fusion thai would have attended the loss of the bill as it then stood ; and ] havea 
strong impression on my mind, that my illustrious trend would have more than 
met me half-way in the determination to face that risk, (and, of course, to face 
the clamours of the people, which would have cost us little), rather than expose 
the Constitution to so imminert a hazard of subversion. Had we taken this 
course, I feel quite assured of the patriotism that would have helped us from 
the most distinguished of our political antagonists; and I have a firm velief 
that a large measure of reform would have been obtained by compromise—a 
measure which, however hateful at the moment to thoughiless, reekless men, 
become real'y more eager about the mode of obtaining it than about the ov- 
ject itself, would afterwards have proved satisfactory to all. My opinion ot 
Lord Grey’s extreme repugnance to the course upon which we feli we were 
furced, has been confirmed since he read the above passage. 

Tux Sussex Peensvce.—The Commitiece of Privilege of the Hoase of 
Peers assembled on the claims of Sir Augustus d’ Este to the peerage of his 
late father, the Duke of Sussex, have adjourned sine <i-—the Lord Chance!- 
lor having previously drawn uj the following question, growing out of the 
case, to be submitted to all the Cummon Law Judges :— 

‘ Evidence being offered of a marriage solemnized at Rome, in the year 
1793, by an English priest, according to the rites of the Church of England, 
between A B, 2 sonof his Majesty Kiog George the Third, and C D, a Brit- 
ish subject, without the previous consent of his said Majesty ; assuming sach 
evidence to have been sufficient to establish a valid marriage between A B 
and C D, ee of the provisions of the statute of the 12th George Ill. 
chap 11, would it be sufficient, having regard tc that siatute, to establish a 
valid marriage in a suit in which the elder son of A B, claims an estate in 
England as son of A B by virtue of sach marriage?’ 

A Cantab seems to have amused himself by pointing oot in one of the Lon- 
don papers, the variations from the service of the Church of England, which 
have been made in the service of the affiliated Church of the United Siates. 
We have thought some of our readers ‘will be pleased to see them, and have 
therefore inserted his communication among our extracts. This leads us to 
remark. that the Bill in the House of Lords, disaniting the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, which by a former act had been consolidated, has been arrested 
by a declaration of the Duke of Wellington, that the provisions of the present 
Bill trenched on the prerogative of the Crown, and that he had not Her Ma- 
jesty’s aathority to consent to its discussion. It appeared further from the de- 
bate, that the two metropolitans of England were opposed to the Bill, and that 
the protection the Church possessed against an incidentaf vote o* Parliament, 
in the prerogative of the Crown, which was at the head of the Church, has 
been in this instance judiciously afforded. 





— LLY 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

This question, which a few short weeks since produced so much exciteméa 
in the community, seems to have lost all interest except amongst those who 
resort to it for party purposes. An abandance of official documents in rela 
tion to it, have however appeared in the Washington papers, but they are of 
very little interest, except to show that there is a determinaticn amongst those 
who support the measure, to insist that England is averse to it frem motives 
of self interest, that she either desires the Territory herself or large favours 
to her commercial intercourse with it—and it is even added, that France bas 
severely remonstraicd against the annexation. 

A semi-official contradiction to these allegations has been made both by 
the English and the French Governments, anid the only other notice taken of 
it by the former of an authentic character, is the guarded replies of Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel to inquiries made of them when informa- 
tion ofthe treaty reached London. The London press has been violent, it is 
true, but this is nothing more than an expression of individual opinion, and 
perhaps not an unnatural one, whea it is considered how suddenly the treaty 
came upon the world, and when no political necessity seemed to call fort, We 
for our part incline vo the belief, that as the questions arising out of the sub- 
ject become better anderstood, the matter of annexation will induce neither 
the interference of England or France; and that ‘Texas, as far as Europe is 
concerned, will be lefito follow such course as she may think proper ; and this 
we think will be more particularly the case, when people abroad come to per- 
ceive that the annexation wil! not lead to the extension of slavery, jor if the 
number of slaves in Texas are increased, that of those in the United States 
is proportionably diminished. 

There being no necessity therefore for either governinent to make any 
concessions to the popular prejudices, which unfortunately prevail on this 
point, it becomes entirely a political question, and viewed in this light, how 
can the possession of Texas be desirable to England? As a military station 
itis said—buat what kind of military purposes can a country answer which 
has nota portin which a vessel dxawing more than thirteen feet water can 
enter—and only one, in which it can do that? trom which no ship of war of 
ordinary size can depart to assume offensive operations, or return to place 
herself in a defensive attiiude?) Then, as to commercial advantages,—what 
exclusive advantages can Texas grant England, having commercial treaties 
with other nations, and particularly with the United States, which forbid 
them; or England grant Texas in return, which has similar treaties, The in- 
significance of Texas as a consumer of British manutactures seems admilt- 





ted; but then it is alleged, she would be an excellent depot for smuggling . 
that British goods would be smuggled across her frontier into the United 
States—indeed ? this is the most unfounded apprehension of all, We should 
like any one to calculate how much time, money, and risk it would take to 
transport a bale of goods trom Galveston to New Orleans, the nearest war- 
ket of any note. We think the expense and risk would be found to amount 
to more than the duty; and as to the loss of time, the goods must be shipped 
from England, at least a twelvemonth before it could be hoped they would 
reach a market, and during this year, what woald be the probability of lows 
from a change in markets, a change in fashions, and outlay of capital 7 

We do beg party politicians tu reflect seriously on these facts, and if they 
will make party capital oat of this Texas Annexation, to leave England out 
ot the question, unless they insist on perpetrating the grosses: absurdity 

* 
NEW WORKS. 

The “ Mackenzie Case, with a Review by J. F. Cooper.” The intense in- 
terest which this subject excited at the time of its investigation by the naval 
court-martial in 1843 wiil not soon be forgotten. The extraordinary cireum- 
stances connected with the matiny, as well as the summary measures which 
followed its discovery, invest the whole matter with a peculiarity which it is 
to be hoped will always belong to this individual case. 

H. G. Langley has published the proceedings of the court-martial ina 
form making a book of large size, and extremely neat appearance, ‘The Re- 
view at the end of the work by J. F. Cooper, makes nearly a hundred pages, 
and is characterised by its close and critical investigation of the subject. 

“ Corinne, or ltaly, by Madame De Stael-Holstein, the poetical passages by 
L. E.L. American edition, H. G. Langley, Astor House. 

The August number of the Colambian Magazine is exceedingly rich ina 
the character of its contents; it isembellished with two spirited engravings, 
anda plate of Fashions. This magazine, with John Inman as editor, is 
meeting with the success it truly deserves, 

The ‘Ladies’ Work-table Book,’ containing clear and practical instructions 
in plain and fancy needy-work. Embroidery, knitting, netting, and crochet, 
are fully explained and illustrated with numerous engravings. Winchester, 
39 Ann Street, the publisher, has rendered the ladies a service in issuing this 
lite work. 

Burgess & Stringer have published No. 5 of the’ Literary Remains" of the 
late Willis Gaylord Clark. Among the miscellaneous poems of this pumber 
we would particularise the “ Last prayer of Mary Queen of Seots,” which is 
a beautiful and feeling effusion. 

No. 17 of Shakspeare’s plays, by G. C. Verplanck, is published, the illus- 
trations are correct in design, successful in poim of execution H. W. He- 
wet. 

New Guide Book,—The “ Picturesque Tourist, or Guide through the Northt 
ern and Eastern States and Canada,” is an excellent compilation, and should 
be in the hands of all persons making the tour of Saratoga Springs, Canada, 
Boston, &e, It is edited by Mr. O. L. Holley, and published by J. Disturnet, 
102 Broadway. The latter gencleman, during the last summer, made a pas- 
sage up the Saguenay river in Canada, and has given some account of thai 
magnificent but little known stream in the work before us, Among the il- 
Justrations we find an excellent Map of the North Eastern Boundery as set- 
tled by the Treaty of Washington. 

Le Juif Errant.—La Semaine Literaire, published at No, 12 Park-place, 
has commenced the republication of this new novel of the celebrated Sux , 
and we notice the fact for the purpose of informing those who desire to read 
it in the original, where they may obtain it, We have had but time to glance 
at the first number, and the impression that glance bas made upon us is, that 
le Juif Errant will obtain a vogue equal to that of Ls Mysteres de Paris. 

The Social History of Great Britain during the reign of the Stuarts, beginaing 
with the seventeenth century. In two volumes, by Wm. Goodwin. W. H. 
Colyer, 5 Hague-street. 


THE DRAMA. 

Nigto's.—The Revolt of the Harem still continues to be the chief attrac. 
tion here, aithough the manager very jadiciously adds to the interest of the 
evening’s entertainment by producing a favourite Vaudeville or Burlesque wo 
vary his bill of fae. On Monday the burlesque om the popular Ballet was 
revived, and met witha similar warm reception which it has so long reee:ved 
at the Olympic. The Revolt of the Poor House is decidedly one of the best 
of these judicrous perversions of the modern Drama ; the inimitable perform- 
ance of Moll Chabb, by Mitchel), almost redeemis the absurdity of the piece, 
—for it is one of the choicest bits of genuine low comedy now upon the stage ; 
po burlesque, no extravagance, but real nature, as exhibited in the clase of 
which Moll Chubb is the representative. Michell always reminds w of 
some specimen of the tribe we have seen perambulating the streets of London, 
pursuing her calling in the sprat season. ‘The public miss Walcott in these 
revivals. Fenno has no faculty of embodiment in these extravaganzas; the 
burlesque is too forced, too violent, with him—and the comic effect is conse- 
quen ly lost. ‘The new divertisement of the Somnambale was produced oa 
l Wednesday evening, with tolerable success. The daming of Maritim and 
Desjardins, is decidedly better than in the former Ballét; and the graceful 
lite Partington is prominent as such a favourite with the public sboald be— 
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her Pas Villageois is delighitul. The Misses Valiée are gaining ground 


“mightly with the audience here, their Pas de deux Gracieux is charmingly 


gendered. Miss Taylor is entrusted with a dual character of singing and 
dancing, which she sustains exceedingly well, We regret to learn that this 
young lady is suffering {rom an affection of the heart—not a tender one. We 
trust that her professional services will Dot be lost to the public, and more ¢s- 
pecially to her host of admirers. ‘The Ballet company are announced as 
chosing their engagement this evening. We have not learned what attraction 
Mitchell has secured to repiace them ; but Mitchell is always to be depended 
oa, and we have no doubt there is abundant novelty in preparation. 

Bowsay Tusatee —Mr. Hadaway, a low comedian of sterling merit, has 
been added to the siock company during the present week—and completes 
Mr. Hambliu’s very efficient and fu'l list of stock actors. Mr. Hadaway 
& already installed as a favourite with the Bowery audiences; his humour, 
though perfectly chaste, is yet broad enough to suit the tasie here—and his 
success is therefore secure. 

Ceaatuam Turarne.—Young Wallack closed a very successful engage- 
ment on Wednesday last, with a bumper Benefit, Daverna, who is ever on 
the watch for novelty, bas secured the prize comedy, brought out by Webster 
at the Haymarket—and is preparing it for representation, with new scenery 
and appointments. As much interest has been excited respecting this pro- 
duction of Mrs. Gore’s, we have no doubt that Quid pro Quo will prove 
a lucrative card to the Chatharn manager. 

Patmo’a Oreas Hover.—This elegant establishment is announceed to 
open on Monday next, under Parsloe, the Pantomirist, for the production of 
epectacie, dancing, &c. Mrs, Timm is talked of as being among the engage- 
mients—we should suppose this lady would be more in her appropriate sphere 
at this end of the city than she was at Vauxhall. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Oa Monday, July 22, was published at the Acnion Orrice, No. 3 Barclay- 

wt net, No. 22 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
, Cowrentsor No. XXUL.—Story-Tellers—Facts about the Chinese—Never 
Waste Bread—Occasional Notes—Biographic Sketches, Thorwaldsen— 
Narrative of the Santa Fé Expedition—Bain’s Electro-Magnetic Printing 
Telegraph—The Secret of Success—-Petsecution of New Ideas—Poetry, the 
Dving Spaniel. 

"The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barelay-sireet ; and is farnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers} 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents, Back numbers ean be o! tained 
from the commencement of the volume. 





st MARINE PAVILION,—ROCKAWAY, L. I 


F118 unrivalied Sea-Bathing Establishment ts now iast filling up for the Season 

A six horse coach leaves the Pavilion every morning sta Quarter past seven, lor 

the railroad ar Jamaica, by which passengers resch the city at half-past eight. The 

same coach returns ‘rom Jamaica at a quarter before five, reaching Rockaway in oue 
hour and filly minu.es from Brooklys , 

A coach and four aiso runs from the half-past nine train to Rockaway, and returas 

from the Pavilion at half-past three, and reaching ‘he city at hall past five. 

H'kaAM CRANSTON abt3jv2 


——_ 


TO EMIGRANTS AND OTILERS, MAKING 
RUMIPTANCES,TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & IRELAND. 


RAFTS, tor any amount, on all the Branches of the Provincial Bank, ireland, and 
the Nativnal Bank, Scotiand, can be obtained of Rici’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN, 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Manover-street. 
MP Alvo, BILLS on the Rank of British North America, Loudon, and the Branches 
ta Canada, New Bruvswick, Nova Scoua, and Newfoundland ab2@tjy27ocim 


GREAT ATTRACTION, 

HE Eccaleobion, or fEgg-Hatching machine, is now m successful operation at 285 
Brondway, opposite the Washington Hote). and the pubbe have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious and mierestiig phemi mene In neture. Fresh and 
perfect ep as of any description from thore o! t! © smallest eongster to thove of the larg 
eet of the f athered tibe,can be hatched through the agency of bec al pene rated by warm 
water, which in this machine is made to sujersede the £@tes-ury Incubatory process 
of the parent bird. Physiemns, med cal siuderts and gentlemen of -cirnce will find 
this subject fraught with uncominca interest. Lar nts and Guardians of youth desi 
ros thet their charge should behold this secret-work! @ of an Alnoghty Hand will 
yave an allowance made according to the numbers Janted. Pirce of admission 

wenty-fve cents | Wo ¥do0d ab 





PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 
N no one instance has this valueble medicine taived, when persevered in, to afford 
relief even in the old: st and most inveterate cases ; ifany, trom want of confidence, 
or fickleness, discontinue thei use too early, and thus leave uneccomplisned what 
they desired, they are not to aitribure the fault to the medicire. * Diseases slow In 
their progress go off siowly ; and that Lime ts necessary to remove the deeply rooted 
evile which time has occasioned.’ This shoul be boree in mind by ail suffering from 
chronic diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impar. palivnce and perseveraace In 
the use of this medicine, that where the diso. der seems obstinate, they may rest fully 
asso ed that time will effect a perfect and cacical cure 
HOT WEATHER and COSTIVENESS —Hatit tal costiveness is, if not removed in 
time, a Cause of move t' an halfthe disorders ard pains to which humanity ts subject ; 
the mediciues too generally had recourse to, do more hasm than good, as they weak- 
en the peristaltic action of the bowels, and thus agg. avate, instead of removing ihe 
coraplaint. Lec it be remembered, that costiveness is constitutional, and therefore it 
as avsurd w suppose a few do es of purgative mecicine can remove it; an entire 
ebange o! the system must be gradually produced by taking stewdtly two or three pills 
daily, for three, four, oreven six months For this purpose there is no medicine more 
deservediy pooular than PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whilst it acts a8 a gentle but searching 
pergative, itis at the seme time a Carnninative, warming and soothing 
TO EX) URTERS TO SOUTH AMERICA AND THE RRAZILS.—Thomas Roberts 
& Co. iwiorm the exporting merchants of New York, that their popular medicixe, 
Parr’s Life Wills, is put up m Spanish, Portuguese French and German wrappers, ac 
s@ompanied with interesting books in the same languages, testifying to the excellence 
and effi acy of ‘he medicine 
Agenis for Louisiana—A. Oliver & Co... New Orleans. 
“ New Engiand—s. “. Fowle, Boston. 
“ Canada -Alfred Savage & Co, Montreal 
And retail of all respectable druggists tp the cry, and wholesale of 


T. ROBERTS & CO., 117 Fulton street, New Vork. abim Js 
DR. FELIX GOURAUD’s APPROVED COSMETICS. 
OUDRE SUBTILE, tor permanently, safely, and quickly eradicating superfluous 


hatr fiom temales’ upper lins, sides of the face, or hair concealing the personal 
DPeauty and inteliectual organs and developments of a broad and elevated forehead, 
or thé more stubborn beard of man. The extraordinary and never fai ing efficacy of 
this wonderful chemical dvecovery requires vo more to be sate, than that it can always 
be seen tested © ith the happiest effet, at the proprietor’s ofhce. Pace (directions 
French ani English) $1 per botue 

EAU DE BEAUTE, or True V ater of Beauty Asa cosmetic for beautifying the skin 
this stands unrivailed ; by its dilating prope ties i: prevents the formation of wrinkles, 
and banishes them when present. Price $! rer bottle 

VEGETABLE LIQUID ROUGE impar's a deticate bushing Linge to the ‘ompleion, 
ammov ible by perspiration, rubbing with a Cloth, or linen nandherchief To ladies with 
pale faces we can confidently rec. mmend tht. as a most innocent and efficacious arth 
cle for bringing the bloom to thei, cheeks, and the ruby to their lips. Fifty cents per 
ora LIAN MEDICATED SOAP, one of the greatest discoveries of modern simes, fo 
ouring a\| ‘ulaneous diseases ; it bas received the highest encomiums of the society of 
Paris, an bas been pronounced a miracle in curing Erysipelas, Scurvy, Morphew, 
Freckies, Scrofulous Complaints, Pumples, Blotches, rough, dark, sallow or discolored 
skin, tor heuling chapped or tender flesh, and tne chalng of Infants’ flesh, itis taly 
Deamp 60 cents @ cake. , 

BLANC D'ESPAGNE, of Spanish White, for giving a pure life like, alabaster 
whiteness tw the complexion, free trom the pernicious logredients entering into pre 
parations of chalk, flake white, &c. Put up in elegant boxes with gold labels, and 
aes lily, 25 cents each. 

SRECIAN HAIR DYE, will color red or eht hair or whiskers, a beautiful brown, 
or jet back, without staining the skin—Warranted’ 37 cenis, .0 cents and $1 pe 


The above celebrated cosmetics are prepared by Dr. F. Felix Gouraud, 67 Walker st, 


~ PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


Gentleman of a liberal educati +n, an A.M., whose life has been devoted to literary 
pursuits, proposes to educute in New York or Brvoklyn,a limited number of pu- 
pile, ettner fr the Universities or fur Mercantile life. The number to be received is 
am~i!, and the design is to impart a sound English and Classical education, with @ 
close atlention to a distinct correct Elocution. 
Piease address‘ R Box 70, Lower Post-Office,’ which will insure an interview, and 
an explanation of the pian of education and the terms. : 
The system wiil be similar to that adopted in England, and arrangements w:il be 
made to commence after the Holidays. References are cffered to the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
Rector of Trinity, acd to other of the highest respectability. abt3tjy20 


A CARD. 
RES Ape of Unie Card isto inform me:chants who buy goods in New York that we 











have made and are making our arrangements supply buyers of Domestic goods, 
particularly Brown Sheetings,on better terms than any otuer house in the city. If they 
Con appreciate cheap goods we shall be pleased to show them ours, and in order that 
they may remember our |-cation, we suggest that they cut out this adve. tisement and 
bring it with them make 
If not a judg. of goods, do not trouble us: our small profits and sma!] commissione 
Will not justily losing time on stupid buyers 
Warehoure 08 Liberty-street. Established for supplying 
Domestic Go ds on @ new pian. abit tyy20 
GOVERNESS WANTED. 
N accomplished Lady of refined manners is wanted to finish the educatioy of one 
| young lady. and to underiake the enture charge and mstruction of two others, 10 





— 


and Sye#rsot age. Athnorvugh knowledge of French, Music, and Drawing, with the 
usual Bnglsh branches, will be required. She wiil have the assistance of some mas 
ters An Episcopalian of pious disposition, one who has had expenence, and can take 
maternal care, and give maternal advice, would be preferred. To such a comfortable 
and a permanent home ts offered. 

References of the must unexceptionable character will be expected. _ 

Letters, post paid, addressed ‘ CLERICUS,’ at the Office of the Albion, No . 3 Ba 
clay street, wil! meet with attention. The situation will not be filled for one montr- 
in order to afford opportunity for applications from a distance. ab4tju2vh, 


JOR SAL&—A SET OF THE ‘ALBION’ FROM THE YEAR 1842, IN GOOD C |N- 
d itien, the property of a geatieman about leaving this county. 
July 13 1° Apply at this Office. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
961 Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


ar 
Ophthalmic Surgery in Genera}. 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bieecker and Houston: streets. 
“MR. J. W. 8. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 
EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that be has been induced to appropriate a 
greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the following 


terms, payable in advance — ; 
For a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil, 


June 8 





© sccwendgoes orte edo seciiettaness en PEE 20 
$6 coccs scocecéoacocss “ coccsecceseesss three ** 
+, ac emeaeendenscenedes W capnecedeteees four or more ........ 


Application may be made personal y or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Hous'on streets. New York, June 7th, 1844. abstJ8 
SEA-BATHING AT LONG BRANCH. 
RS. SAYRES, widow of the late Obadiah Sayres, who established and kept the Ho- 
i tel at Leong Branch for near twenty yeurs, has now opened there a Private Bourd- 
ng House, distant nbout six hundred yards from the o ean. whese visitors will be ac- 
commeodated, and where they may depend upon finding all the comforts of a privaie 
dweiling, an excellent table and attentive servunts. 
Carriages are provided to carry the ladies +o bathe. 
Steomboats ply daily from the City to the Ocean House and the Banks, where stages 
are waiting to convey passengers tu Loong Branch. Stabjune2zd 


TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK. 

HE subscriber announces tothe public, that after an absence of two seasons he has 
resumed the direction of the Hotel atthe above place The house has been tho 
rouchly refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his attention to the com- 
fort of his guesis to merit a return of the patronage so liberally bestowed on hit in for- 

mer years M MOORE ab6ttjune 22 

REFRIGERATORS! SHOWER BATHS!! 
'TI‘HE above seasonsble articles in every variety, received direct from the manufac - 
turers, and sold at manufacturing prices The Refrigerators are made on an im- 
proved plan, which entirely prevents them from ever getting font. The subscribers 
would also call attention to thelr assortment of housefurnishing articles, which will be 
found more cocnplete than any other es ablishment in the citv, which having been pur- 
chased for cash will be seld at low prices. ‘The attention of the pub ic is particularly 
called to the shower baths at this establishment. The subscribers also beg to announce 
that they have just received un improved Freezer, for the use of familis, by which that 
greatest of luxuries, ice cream. can be made in fifteen minutes, at a saving of nearly 
eventy per cent over that purchased of confectioners. An extremely neat article, in 
he way of Jish-covers, made of gauze wire, will be found quite desirable at this sea- 
sem of the vear. 
june l—3m 
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WHITTEMORE & TORRY, 45 Maiden Lane. 

WEST POINT HOTEL, 
r RIDER .iaforms the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he will con 

e tinue to keep open the House throughout the year forthe accommodation of 
Visitors 

FR. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the 
Publie generally, for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years 
he has kept the above establisiimeot. and assures them that nothing wiil be wanting 
on his part to merita continuance of theirsupport. The house has been greatly im- 
proved, and re-furnished im the most approved style. 

West Point, N. Y., May 15th, 1844. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 

4% the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness. and bestows 

a britliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only Known specific capaoile of sus- 
taining the hair agains’ the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms 

Cavrion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are ‘he words * Rowland’s Macassar Oi!,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portr*it of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu» label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are eagraved more than 1500 times,conta ning 29.028 letters. 

Row land's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid. the safest and most innoxious pre 
paration «ver known for dissipating tan. pumples, freckles and othe: cuteneous disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclen ent weather. 

Rowila:d’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small lavel is attached to every bottle and box o 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 


6tmay25 





Rowland & Sen. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
@ Ji. See j 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 


I EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Pat). ni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most disting: ished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the 
hitherto produced. Introduced mto this cour try and mad ely by 
WILLIAM SEL PHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near :oadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given : 

“ Thave seen the artificial legof Mr. Selpho. lis consti uction appears excellent, and 
wellcaiculated to answer al! the objects de-ired. But the d« iLis the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive andundeniable Some of my friends whom I have mu 
| tilated inform me that they are superior to all others ALENTINE MOTT, 
| 3mJ 1st Professor of Surgery, | niversity of New York. 

CLASS TEACHING. 
R BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of ‘he Flute) has opened two 
classes, of five pupils in each class. There will be « junior class for beginners, 
and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list tor 
names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Mall's, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Mille#s 
Chambers & Go:don’s Musie Stores. Terms moderate feb24 


ASHBURTON SAUCE 

| fs may and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior to any jmported Sauce. Gentlemen who hive travelled over Et rupe. 
have also asserted the Ashburtonas unequalled in flavo.. and gout to any thes have 

used either in Engtand, France, or Italy. 
OSBORN & TUNE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this opporwmnity 
of returning their most gra‘eful thanks. 7 

















enedoor from the comer Broadway, sew York, and soidonly by bis appointed! To be obtained retaii at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at best 
Agents, Jordan, 2 Milk st. Boston ; Carlton & Co. Lowell ; Coggeshal, New Bedford; | amily Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNGEET 1:5 P-ont-street feb3 
ives, Salem, Hodge, Newburypor’; Patten, Portland; Preston, Portsmouth; Luther | —— — 


Waite, Catais, Ciuid, B ngor; C. Dyer, jt. Providence; Thomas, Newport; Bull, Hart. 


Springfield; B.C. Perre, Middletown; Guthrie, Aloany; Hemstreet, Troy; Jared Gray 
hheeprie; W.& G. Stor, Hudson; Eliot, Goshen; Smith, Palmyra; Griggs, 


for’; M. ers, New Haven, Matthewson, Morwich, Green & Co, Worcester: A-a Cowles | 


Cherout st. Philadelphia; Heimitch, Lancaster; Robison, Harrisburgh; J. V. Lambert, 

Reading; Medical Agency, Pittsburgh; Thomas Cincinnati; Stealey, Frankfort; Mrs 

Frayeer, opposite the Farmers’ Bank, Richmou!; W. Moore, Lynchburg; Selby Parker, 

W.ahington: C ©. Berry Alexandria; Seth 8. Hance, Baliimore, Dr. Seabrook, Prince 
, Newark. 

ork A y for Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor 


Bamiiton, Macison county: Carswell, Lockpor; Toosey, R chester; Mrs. Brown, | 


a; Tn 


applications for Agency must be addressed to F Felix Govraud, M. D., New York, } 
pre pax! 


b 4t June | oc 3meo- 








RREMITIANCES To ENGLAND, IRELAND, s u TLAND AND W. obs.—Persuns 
wishing to forward money |o their friends, can obtain the same.en er by persona 
appheation,or by letter with remittance, and fuli directions in sums of 

: * £1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 


© any amount, payable at ht, without ciscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI 
WERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Baoks of IRELAND, anda! 
town in Engiand, Scotlend, and Wales. 
“Faisis a desiracle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Grea 
Sritam or reland, as it precludeslossby mali 
Printed lists of the various towns or ot ‘en crams are given, can Se sup 
Mar. ll-a & oc ti. S. J. SYLVESTER. 22 W ali-e..and livDr way. 


UNION LINE HAVRE PACKETS. 
To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, amd 24th, and trom Havre o: the Ist, 8th 
and 24th of each month, as follows, viz 


Ships. Masters Days of — from New-jDaysof Sailing from Havre 
fork. 
Areo, C.anthony,jr, |April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &|May 24, Sept.24, Jan. % 
| Francois Ist, A. C.Aimsworth “nN, = HK, “J6llune 1, Oct. 1, Feb ; 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, S @ew see. “tas &.° & ©* § 
Albany, Watson, (May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. S] “ 94, “ 9, «© 
| Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, | ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ J6/July 1, Nov. 1, Marchs 
Louis Philippe, J. Castof, “os... * 86, “oe 5, * _ & 
Duch @’Orleass, A-Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ** @4, * 94, “ 94 
Sully, W.C. Edgar, *o ia = BD ~~ 


J.A.Woon,| “ 8 « 4 «gd Pg’ 2 et 
Howe, March 8, July 8, Nov.sf “ 94 “ @4, “ 9% 
| Zurieh, J Johnston, Jr.) * 16, * 16, ‘“ 16iMay 1, Sep. 1, Jam 1 
lowa, Lines Li oa * & “ab & : eee 
Thesevesselsare all ofthe first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegan: 
accommodations for passengers, comprisi«, ail that may be required for comfort anc 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which willbe furnishe: 
bythe Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
FOX & LIVINGSTON, 9% Broad-at, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr., 46 South-s. 


| Burgundy, 
Emerald, 





"NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 


earest approach to nature | 











The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets *« tween New York 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, th 13th, Tote we of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz -— 


Ships. Captains. Daysof es from New Daysot Satling from 
5 iVerpoo! 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6Aug. 2, Dec. = April 
Virguian, Allen, “al, Bt, BB] 96) oe gg’ Re ge 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, ‘* I4Sept. i, Jan. i, May 1 
Bottmnguer, Barsiey, “ss, * © “MF ge @ €g 
Roscius, J. Collins, ee i ee ee i 
Europe, Furbver, Aug.1,Dec. 1, April i} “ 16, « 16) « 3% 
independence, Nye, “ 6, F 6, ws ede Ea, 2; “ % 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “Ri, © 28, ‘4. BH  o6, « “% 
New York, Cropper, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16 0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June i 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, i ax, Son. * “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, ~n, “2 * a nM, “ay 
Columbus, Cole, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May Il * 26, © 46) ag 
Ashburton H. Huttleson, ** 6, ** 6, * G4, % Bh, wm % 
S. Whitney, Thompson, ae 0 ee Ta ae: @... “ , § 96 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16 “© 16, ‘* WNov. 1, March 1, July j 
Q of the West, Woodhouse, “a1, «© at, © atl 6, * 6, * & 
Sheridan, Depeyster, oS, 5 By  * B-e y  oBhy lee a 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. i, Feb. 1, June 3) * 16, * 16, “ 16 
G. Washington, F. P Alien, “4, 6, * a “ si, * Sh « 
United States, Britton, “i, * MH, * I 6, & 6, « 
England. Bartlett “16, * 16, “ 116 Dec. 1, April t, Aug. 3 
Rochester, Britton, “Siivie**  88,'¢@ Ca 6, 6 “6 
Garrick, Trask, “ * 6B * 6 * 1 Mee D 
«oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1!, March I,July 1, “ 6, “ 16, « 16 


These ships are allof the largest ciass, and are commanded by mea of character 
and experieoce. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be Cesired in point of 
splendour. comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every Cescription of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of suiling will be sirictiy adhered to 

Price of passage lo Liverpool, ............ $100, : 
+ “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire Englan¢, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Go., or C,H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livervool. 
Ageutsforships 8. Whitney, Virgiman United States am 8 .muel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
asad terete Penta’ @ , is Age Lh. SS epeverpecl. 
gents for ships Patric enry, Independence, George asntugton and Ashburte 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 2 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Uo., New York. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & Co. Liverooal. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpoo!, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Royal Mail Steamships Hibernia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : 
Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq., Commander, on Thursday, August Ist. 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander, on Friday, August, 16th, 1844. 
Passage to Liverpool $12". To Halifax $20. 
__ Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr, Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 
NEW YUKK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1OTH aND 20TH oF EVERY MONTE 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following sins, which will 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are named,sailing punctual! from New 


York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London eathe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





————. 


————. 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailmg from New)” Days of Zailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. !\Feb.17, June 17,00 
“ 


Northumberland,R. Griswold, * 10, * 30, SO) © O95 Fe (GE) 98 








Gladiator, T. Britton, o ,..*. “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwich|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) ** (7, 17, *§ VW 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “' 90, * 30, we SSF, Sgr oe 
Quebec, F H Hevard, * 20, * , ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victgria, (mew) E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. I) ** 17, * 47, « U9 


Wellington. D. Chadwick, * 90, * 10, 10; * 97, + 7, * 
Hendrick “udsonG. Moore, | - 7 ~*~ ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.§7 
Prince Albert, W.S Sebor, (April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1; ** 17, ** 47, “© 49 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | * 30, ** 20, “ if * 87, 4 she @ 
Westminster, Hi R. Hovey, eo oe, ** Se, & QbiJune 7. <. 7, Feb 9 

These ships are all of the trstclass, and are .emmandea po; able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor ownersof these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, uniess 1egular Bills of Lading 
aresigned therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOU}),70 South street, or 

GRINNELL.MINTURN & Co..78 South st 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on the !st,ano Havreonthe 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utuca,F. Hewitt, master, loth Feb. une, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new JB. Pell,master,!6th March Joly,and Now 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 6th April,Aug., and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,andJan 

The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining alithat may bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe su pled 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods¢intended fo 
these vessels wil] be forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any othert ha rtheexpen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, appiyio 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tountine Building, New York 
SONNAFFECA Co... Agenis. Havre. 
THE NEW LIN:. NEW YORK AND LIVEKFOOL FAUCKETsS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 21th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 








$e, ee 


Ships. | Captains. \tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days fro yerpoo 
New Ship Queen of | w - Fe Alok , pa eng pa mba ire 

the West | Woodhouse}i200|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. ave y 6, Nov. 6, March6 
Ship Rochester Britton 850 Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2ijAug.6, Dec 6, April 6 
N.38. Hottinguer Hursley 105(| July 21, Nov 21, Mch 2!\3ep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. 8. Liverpool jEldridge = |115€)Ang. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2i]Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, ali builtin the 
city of New York ; are con manded by men of experience and avility, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 

For freight or passage apply to , 

WOODHULL & VINTURN’S, 
87 South-strect, N. ¥.,—or te 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - 

The Steamer America, Captam Twonhy, wili ‘eave Rochester for Toroutu, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, aud other intermediate ports (weaiher permitting}, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M. i 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, cirect, every 
Tuesday, Tiursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M. 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at hatf-past 4. : 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Toron 0 
andHamiiton, every Thursday evening at 60’clock. 


Wil leave Hazilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M mayll 


DAILY StEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exc EPTED.) 

BETWEEN TORONTO AND KiNGSTON, 

ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Rond Heed, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAiL sTZEAM PACKETS, 


Apr.22 —1 yr 


——$$.___ 








SOVERBIGN ............ccece oT a eee Cept. EUMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO ......... Setrstecedeodcaes Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINCESS ROYAL...... @ tecwnseastocecopccese Capt, COLCL&UGH, 


SalL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 
SOVFREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO— Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon: 
PRINCESS KOYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORON(O: 
PRINCESS ROVAL—tve y Monday and Thursday Evenings. at 8 o'clock; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings. at 8 o'clock ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wedne-day and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. 
Steamers arrive uatly at Toronto from Hamilton and Nisgara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 
Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, a8 the 
Proprietors wiil net be accountable tor any article whatever, unless entered and #1 
for. as received by them or their Agents. 
Royal Mail Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 
june 22—6m. 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO" NDLAND. 
Wwores collected . Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
4 on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL anid WILLIAM MaC LACHLAN, 
Nos.6 and 7 Dorr’s Bu:ldings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montreal, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Torente ; St.John and Frederickton. New. Bruaswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange om New- 
York. May 25th 
be ek = —————— 
TEAM bETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamship GREAT 
\) WESTERN, B. Matthews, ommander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who bas been her chief officer ever 
since she was jaunched, and she is appomted tosail as follows — 
FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 2%h Saturcey, June 22d 
Saturday, Seprember I4th Saturday, August )7th 
Saturday, November %h Saturday, October 19a 
Fare from New York to Liverpool $190, and $3 Steward's fees. 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can [ake 350 tons of freight. 


Por treight or passage, heace to Liverpool, =p; ly to 
. — RICHARD {RVIN, 98 Front-street. 
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